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‘The foundation of every State is the education of its youth.” — Dionysius. 


Trenton, N. J., November, 1917 


THE EDUCATI ON OF THE DEAF 

From The Viewport of The Educated Deaf 


An Address by Robert Patterson, Principal of the Ohio State School for the Deaf, Delivered Before 
The National Association of the Deaf, on The Occasion of the Centennial Celebration 
of the Founding of Their Education, in Hartford, Conn., July 4-7, 1917 


■ R. PRESIDENT LADIES AND GEN- 
TLEMEN : — We have come from far 
and near to enjoy a “wee bide” within 
the gates of good old Hartford Town, 
because its philanthropic spirit one hun- 
dred years ago put its heart into the task of success- 
fully breaking the seal of isolation placed upon the deaf 
by their misfortune ; and then the spirit of a new life 
was born for them. With enthusiasm we have re- 
sponded to the call to celebrate the centenary of this 
great deed, and have brought to the treasure heap 
our full tribute of praise and honor. We have not 
been unwilling in meeting our moral obligation to 
exhibit ourselves, with due modesty and a gentle 
smile, to show what education's magic power has 
done for us, and to let the world look into our 
hearts and see our happiness and gratitude. 

And this morning we meet to declare to the world 
our educational point of view. We have no use for 
words that will stir the mind and inflame the pas- 
sions ; we shall invoke only words that will serve to 
clarify the popular misconceptions of the education 
of the deaf and arouse the educational conscience to 
a higher type of righteousness. 

Undoubtedly President Howard’s address has 
struck the right chord in our hearts and elicited a 
chorus of approval. We heartily tender him our 
congratulations and thanks for his earnest effort in 
seeking a way towards a basis of unity in purpose 
and action to take the education of the deaf out of 
the field of unseemly contention and put it on the 
open road to the region of satisfaction and happiness. 
We see in it an encouraging precursor of further 
activities, before which the rivalry and rancor of 
methods will ultimately disappear. 

Our hearts would beat more happily were there a 
cloudless sky above us. It is no secret that there is 
a dark shadow over our heads, caused by the smoke 
rising out of the battle of methods which is going on 
in our schools for domination. 

Strange it is that at this time, while our country is 
fighting in the world war in the cause of justice, 
liberty and humanity, there is still a struggle in our 
land of the Stars and Stripes for equality of oppor- 
tunity and of justice in education for the deaf. 

Could we look upon this struggle with folded arms 
and be true to ourselves, as well as to our brethren 
who are to come after us? Or stand on netural 
ground, and say it is none of our concern and 
escape the disgrace of selfish indifference? Or to 
abandon our right to express and defend our opinion 
and judgment, and not be overcome with the shame 
of cowardice? Or hide behind the excuse that our 
opinion has no value and is entitled to no respect, 
and have a right to repel the charge of a weakness 
in character? 

Surely, in return for the great good that has come 
to tis from our education, it is right and proper for 



view this process as lacking in wisdom and justice. 
We stand for a scientific adjustment of the methods 
according to the individual’s need. This alone can 
bring alxwt equal protection in education. In order 
that this plan of administering justice may come into 
control, it is necessary to have the birth of a belief 
in the cause, backed by a fearless endeavor to apply 
the methods strictly in the interest of the individual’s 
good — the oral method for those who can respond 
with real profit to its power, the manual method for 
those who can find the larger good in it than in the 
oral method, and the auricular method for those 
whose residue of hearing can be improved and 
strengthened by its exercises. Only this selective 
classification, in which every child shall be given 
the benefit of the method which can best accord with 
its personal good, appeals to our sense of fair play 
and of justice. 

We are in full agreement with the idea and effort to 
give every child a fair chance to learn to speak and 
read the lips ; but we emphatically disapprove of the 
spirit which would hold a misfit to oral work beyond 
the line of a correct gauge of ability We de.precate 
the disposition which would insist upon oral rights as 
superior to all other rights ; which would deliberately 
belittle the value and helpfulness of the manual meth- 
od and refuse to offer the succor of it to a proven 
failure in oral work, and which would at last turn the 
child out into the world with the brand of feeble- 
mindedness. We plead with all earnestness that 
each one of the methods be set high on the heights 
of justice and good will, where each can receive equal 
esteem and official recognition for professional im- 
provement and for increasing their efficiency. 

It is gratifying to know that in this day of many 
deviations from long-accepted standards, the Mother 
School, while responsive to the prompting hand of 
evolution, is still keeping the faith of the fathers. 
It is often remarked, as a matter for regret, that 
Thomas Hopkins Oallaudet did not import the oral 
method instead of the manual. It was no fault of 
his if there was any fault at all, it belonged else- 
where for did he not go to Europe with an open 
mind to find the best way of educating the deaf? 
How he found an open door in France, the liberal 
and generous, is a matter of history. Tt is surprising 
the miracle of education which was being performed 
at the waving of the manual method’s wand? And 
sitting at the feet of the brilliant Abbe Sicard, is it 
to be wondered at, that, as he listened to the story of 
how in a long-ago time there arose a controversy 
between De 1’Epee and Heinicke over the merits of 
their methods and how the neutral Academy of 
Zurich, after careful investigation of the claims sub- 
mitted to it. unanimously decided in favor of the 
manual method — a gleam flashed across Gallaudet’s 
mind and gave him ideas for the dreams which he 
afterward saw come true? Seeing his duty clearly^ 
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Principal Ohio School 

us to take an active interest in our schools, to study 
and analyze intelligently their tendencies and results, 
and to give the moral support of our sympathy and 
encouragement to all good work prosecuted by them. 
But, in order to “do our bit” effectively, it is impor- 
tant for us to get on a high plane of thought and ac- 
tion — to think sanely, speak softly and act discreetly. 

It is the part of wisdom for us to turn the eyes 
away from the past, with its unkind spirit, its miser- 
able mistakes, its acrimonious accusations, and to 
face a better and brighter future. In a spirit of 
kindness and gentleness we should take advantage 
of every opportunity to help the public get the right 
perspective of the methods and their values, and to 
mould a sentiment in favor of a wise utilization of 
the methods upon a basis of the individual's fitness. 
The public does not understand the educational 
problem of the deaf. It is a problem with which it 
has little to do either in thought or act. It is be- 
cause the deaf are so few in number that they do 
not often catch the public eye, and because the true 
facts of the problem have not been presented in a 
sufficiently tangible and concrete form. There have 
been mistakes, wdiich have done much mischief, and 
for which there will have to be wisdom in confession 
and correction before they can be obviated in the 
future. 

As we know, there are three classes of the deaf : 
the congenitally deaf, the adventitiously deaf, and 
the semi-deaf. What sense can there be in subjecting 
them to “the Procrustean bed” for treatment? We 
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he followed it, without faltering, to the end, and 
never had cause to regret it. 

But can it be possible that he made a mistake? 
It must be borne in mind that in the beginning of the 
education of the deaf, the allowance of schooling 
was limited to three years, and the pupils were late 
rather than early in the teens — barely time enough 
for even preliminary shaping of fitness for life. Such 
being the case, what other method than the manual 
could make its cunning tell more valuably toward the 
purpose of the new school? 

Under the light and quickening power of the man- 
ual method the school burst into a vigor of growth, 
and the beatitudes of its life blossomed. As a 
natural consequence the education of the deaf in our 
country came into success, and its progress gained 
a momentum which culminated in a college at the 
National Capitol in 1864 — only forty-five years dating 
from the time of the founding of the Mother School. 

Such is the story of the rise and progress of the 
education of the deaf in our country. It gives us a 
thrill of emotion — it stirs our pride, our gratitude. 
And with one accord we pledge allegiance to the 
manual method for the part it has played in advanc- 
ing our education. What wonder if we are alert and 
untiring in appealing to the American spirit against 
a repetition, under our starry banner, of the ruthless 
destruction which overtook the manual method as an 
educational medium at the Milan Convention in 1880? 

We are more or less sensitive to the shadow of our 
handicap. We know it too well to try to hold our- 
selves proudly up to be like the hearing. We in- 
stinctively recognize the poise and subtle assurance 
which go with the gift of hearing. All we wish to 
do is to try to be as normal and unobtrusive in life 
as we possibly can. 

We know how many of us have achieved an ability 
to speak with fluency and a pleasing vocalization, 
and to read the lips with facility. This is an acquisi- 
tion which carries with it a crown sparkling with 
gems. We cannot value it too highly nor be too glad 
of the joy of achievement which it gives. We have 
no hesitancy in joining in the insistent call that it 
receive that concentration of professional skill and 
effort which can insure its success, strong and sure. 

We also know how many of us have acquired, by 
the red strain of effort, only a limping speech and an 
undependable ability- to read the lips which we are 
not slow in throwing on the scrap heap in the stress 
of life. An acquisition of this sort we regard as a 
waste of time and effort. There is waste in edu- 
cation as well as in other affairs of the world. We 
can see no sense in the sentimental clamor for oral 
work regardless of personal aptitude to profit by it, 
when the manual method offers itself as a factor 
with exceptional equipment to promote intelligence, 
knowledge and enjoyment of life. 

We must take advantage of the opportunity offered 
fcy this occasion to make a respectful but emphatic 
•denial of the truth of the idea which has been in- 
■dustriously drilled into the public mind, that we, 
"the educated deaf, are opposed to oral teaching. 
Our only opposition is to that oral spirit which 
ignores the problems of justice and benefit. Oral 
work is a desirable aspiration only as long as it re- 
cognizes the limitations and addresses itself to the 
task of shaping for real success. It is an ideal, in 
itself not sacred when it pushes aside truth and adap- 
tation and seeks selfish dominance. It alone cannot 
be depended upon to provide the true education that 
our schools are established to furnish. 

Appeal to Parents of Deaf Children 

There is one class of people to whom we have not 
■yet directly addressed ourselves. It is the parents of 
.-a child who are deeply pondering the question of 
•their child's education and are looking for a school 
fin which to place it. These people we wish to ap- 
proach with an earnest plea. 

We know that the first question you asked the 
school authorities is. “Can you teach our child to 
talk?’’ This is a natural inquiry for you to make. 
We assure you that we sympathize with you in your 
desire. We want you to know that we wish every' 
.deaf child could be taught to talk and read the lips, 
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and under the best environment whenever the child 
can be benefited to the point of practicability and use- 
fulness" of the speech it learns. 

But in many cases there comes a time when it is 
clear to the school authorities that the child cannot 
learn speech to the point of real usefulness. It is 
here that the conflict begins, and you object to a 
transfer to the manual department. 

We appeal to you to accept the recommendation of 
the school authorities. They know. It is their 
business to know'. They perhaps have kept your 
child in the oral department already too long for its 
own good out of respect to the well known longings 
of your hearts that it may learn to speak, and because 
they have desired to give it every possible opportunity 
to show its capacity' in learning to speak. You wrong 
your child when you resist the final dictum of those 
responsible for its education. If you will make a 
careful investigation of those who have been kept, 
under parental pressure, in the oral department until 
they reach young manhood and womanhood, you 
will not be satisfied with their speech, and neither 
will you be satisfied with their education. 

You will then know it w'ould have been much better 
to have used the manual method, and given those 
children an education without speech in the place of 
a feeble education, and without speech also. 

You must choose between no education and no 
practical speech on the ©ne hand, and a fair education 
and no practical speech on the other hand. 

We wish to assure you that we have no interest 
other than to serve you and see your child receive the 
best benefits of our educational system. May you 
choose so wisely as not to fall into the mistake of 
missing the best good of your child. 

Now we shall return to the main line of thought. 

In the manual method the deaf find the best art, 
next to written English, for expressing themselves. 
Art consists in the forthputting of self. It means 
doing with freedom and naturalness that which one 
can do. No other aims has man than to show his 
soul by what he does. The deaf, like all others, are 
never so interesting as when they are revealing their 
own inner selves. In no other way can they best do 
it than by the manual method. Fortunately this is 
true, not merely as a matter of speculation, but also a 
positive fact. Watch a crowd of the deaf anywhere, 
buzzing with high spirits. Do their vivacity, their 
spontaneity of laughter, their glow of fine spirit, mean 
nothing? Truly did the Reverend Doctor Thomas 
Gallaudet of blessed memory speak when he said : 
“Signs are to the deaf what speech is to the hearing.” 

What is the chief end of knowledge? Ideas to 
enrich life. A life is rich in proportion to its wealth 
of ideas. The mission of the sign language is to give 
ideas. We are well aware of the common objection 
brought against it in that it is not English. Ah, — 
but is English every thing in life? And indeed do 
the orally taught enjoy a monopoly of good English? 

One’s vocabulary gains in extent and quality in 
proportion to the quantity and clarity of one’s ideas. 
We have seen this worked out in many cases. We 
also have seen many others who, though gaining only 
a blurred sense and a mixed use of English, have 
been able, with the aid of clear and strong ideas of 
duty, honor, courage and industry, to transform 
their lives into something worth while. Words are 
merely servants to ideas, we have been told for ages ; 
and so they are. 

No one knows better than we do the power of the 
manual method as a constant factor in quickening to 
life our intelligence, in opening to us with the golden 
key the door to knowledge, in giving us a vivid sense 
of the charm and beauty of literature; in lifting the 
soul out of inertia into aspiration ; and in fostering 
within us power to enjoy the happy impulses of life. 
Thus considered in terms of increasing the powers of 
mind and heart, the manual method is an asset of 
great value to the deaf. Is this nothing but “glitter- 
ing generalities?” There is abundant evidence of the 
truth in the great number of intelligent and success- 
ful deaf men and women in America in all walks of 
life, and in the many inspiring as well as interesting 
activities going on in their National Association of 
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This group of Principals and Superintendents was immortalized at Hartford last July by Mr. A. L. Pach. Unfortunately two of the oldest 
and most prominent Superintendents are not included — Dr. E. H. Currier, of the Fanwood School, and Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, of Mount Airy. 


the Deaf, their Alumni Associations, their Homes 
for the Aged and Infirm Deaf, their Churches, their 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf, and their 
other local societies and clubs. 

This tribute we pay at the shrine of the manual 
method because we believe it is right that the truth 
of its potential value to the deaf should be impressed 
upon the mind of the world ; and because a fast- 
fading knowledge of its power is undermining its 
sphere of influence in the schools of today and is 
doing an injustice to many of the deaf who should 
he given the benefit of its helpfulness. We need not 
make a bid for favoritism for it : there is only need 
of courage in us to stand up for the justice which 
is its own by right of its recorded achievements. 

We are patiently waiting for the day when all the 
methods shall be placed upon a basis of selection 
with regard to the individual’s ability to make pro- 
gress and pursue happiness. The deaf are entitled 
to the right to enjoy the blessings which are certain 
to be the fruits of the selective classification. The 


trinity of methods, when aligned in service, not in 
competition, shall stand out before the world with 
the high mark of progress plus a vision. Then true 
ideals shall come into the education of the deaf ; in 
short, education "in its best sense as the spontaneous 
unfolding of the powers of personality.” The spirit 
of show, brag, selfishness or vanity, will fade from 
view. And the millennium shall dawn for the deaf. 

On this occasion, as we look back over the long 
road of our memory, we cannot fail to behold the 
suncrowned leader at whose name we will ever feel 
a warmth of gratitude — Doctor Edward Miner Gal- 
laudet. A man of noble vision and high purpose, 
keeping in close touch with the ideals and aspirations 
of the deaf, he has raised the education of the deaf in 
our country to the altitude of a college ; a man of the 
heroic quality, with an intelligent understanding of 
the needs of the deaf and of the efficiency of the man- 
ual method, he has been the sponsor of the Combined 
System, defending and interpreting its spirit and 
intent with a clear vision and decision. All love, all 


homage, to our gallant leader, our faithful friend. 

Our friend is the only living member of his father’s 
family. We are thankful that he has been permitted 
to look on and take a share in the centennial cele- 
bration of his father's work. And up above some- 
where in the region of the Great Unknown, we trust 
that the father, too, is looking on ; and we can almost 
imagine him as saying overhead his son in the sign 
language he loved so well : "This is my beloved son ; 
in whom 1 am well pleased.” 

We cannot go back home without saying to our 
friend what is in our hearts : Dear Doctor Gallaudet, 
Thou hast tarried long with us. Thou hast brought 
us far over the rough road. We have been blessed 
and ennobled by thy friendship and leadership. We 
thank thee ; we love thee ; we honor thee. And now 
we only ask for thy prayer that it may not be for us 
to go the rest of the way to the Land of Promise 
without another wise and strong leader. Hail, and 
and a loving good-bye until we meet again ! 


WITH T H 


■ INCE the story of his meeting the dele- 
gates to the Hartford Convention was 
written for the Silent Worker, Edward 
I Miner Gallaudet has been numbered 

I with the great who have passed on. So 
many beautiful and touching tributes have been writ- 
ten and published that this department will tell, more 
in detail, of his last public appearance rather than 
attempt an obituary notice. 

When the graduates of the college he founded and 
many other friends met in the rear of the Hartford 
School that July morning it was intended to group 
them around the automobile and photograph the 
assemblage. Those who had planned the grouping, 
not having seen the good Doctor, had no means of 
knowing that the pains he had suffered left their 
impress on him, and when it was apparent that he 
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By ALEXANDER L. PACH 

lacked his old time strength and even his face told 
that he was a very sick man bearing up nobly in an 
ordeal that must have cost him a great effort it was 
clear to all that no enduring memorial of the oc- 
casion should be attempted. He tried so hard to be 
the same genial man of old and he was greatly 
affected by the loving tribute of his old-time friends 
that all hearts were touched and many turned away 
in tears. 

It wasn't a time for a photograph, and it was a 
most embarassing situation, for there are so many 
excellent photographs in existence of the good Doc- 
tor, that it would only cause pain to all concerned 
to have perpetuated the heart-touching scene by 
making a photograph, and I had to resort to camou- 
flage that I know all will forgive me for. It was 
the first time in my life that I deliberately refused to 
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make a photograph when requested. To those who * 1 
were present, the scene, a sad one in the extreme, 
will always live in memory, and those who were not 
there would not appreciate what a mere photograph 
on paper had meant to those who had witnessed the 
effort of the good and great man in trying to be his 
old-time jovial, jaunty self at great sacrifice of 
strength. 

It was made all the more impressive by reason of 
tbe fact that we were there to celebrate a hundred 
years of America’s education of the deaf, the whole 
century's effort begun by the father of the stricken 
man greeting the men and women who loved him, 
and continued by the son, who when the actual cele- 
bration begun, was already in the shadow of the 
dark valley with but a few steps more to go. If he 
had had the strength it would seem certain he would 
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Hartford School on July 4th, Show ng Monuments on Lawn (Photos, by McFarlane) Group of Gallaudet Boys and Girls with Their Favorite Professor 


have told of his pleasure in being permitted to live 
long enough to witness such a rare occurence as the 
observation of the rounding out of the noble work 
-of a hundred years of endeavor that had been began 
-by his own father, and continued by himself. 

❖ 

And then, on the very next day, when Prof. Con- 
nor mentioned the Old Guard and his desire to have 
a photograph, I merely agreed without a word of 
comment, because both Dr. Gallaudet and Prof. Con- 
nor had been my best aids and helpers in grouping 
the principals at all the conventions since 1889, and 
•each made me a sort of protege at all these affairs, 
so a photograph of the two old veterans, just for 
their families, would only be a private and personal 
matter, and would please the two old educators. 

But, as I told in the last issue, rain and darkness 
prevented and when returning, we got into the car, 
Prof. Connor turned to me and after telling me how 
ft saddened him to see what a very' ill man the good 
Doctor was, and how it hurt him, he added : “I’m 
•not sorry it rained, are you?’’ 

I told him not by any manner of means, and I 
wouldn’t even have gone to the Doctor’s home for 
the purpose for any one but him. Prof. Connor has 
always been one of my royal friends. Some sort of 
coincidence nearly always makes it my pleasure to 
run into him first of all at a convention and the same 
good luck always makes it his hand that gives me 
the last greeting. As the center figure in all the con- 
vention groups Dr. Gallaudet invariably gave me 
good lifts, particularly in the Principals’ groups — 
the members of which come together every three 
years and know each other so well that they are a 
rare tvpe of comrades. 

❖ 

When the last proof of the October issue had been 
returned, it carried instructions to add Chicago to 
the list of cities in the last paragraph of my story. 
However the compositor had his own ideas of what 
to do with Chicago, so be put it on another page 
where be thought it would fit in nicer by taking the 
young woman seated in a box at a ball here in 
New York and putting her in a box at a ball in 
Chicago. It really doesn’t matter where the ball was 
held or whether she was seated in a box or a plain 
chair, so far as the main facts are concerned, but I 
do not want my Chicago friends to think I had for- 
gotten the really great meeting we had there in 1893. 

<?> 

Unintentionally, but none the less unworthily, and 
fin Centennial year too, right here in New York, 
where we would hardly look for it, the work of up- 
lift and betterment among the deaf, that aims to put 
•deaf men and women on a plane of equality as nearly 
as possible with the hearing, without fear or favor 
and without let or hinderance, got a bad set-back. 

When it came to carrying out the War Depart- 
ment's order to have all men between 21 and 31 
register so that those eligible for service at the colors 
might be found, notices were sent to the deaf to go 
to the headquarters of a religious society in upper 
New York and register there instead of the regularly 
provided places. 

Perhaps the intent was to make it easier for the 


Deaf, but if that was the idea, they could have in- 
cluded the headquarters of all the religious organ- 
izations, but there was no need of any interference 
by any body. The Deaf do not ask special privileges 
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and do not thank those whose unwise meddling 
makes it appear that they do. 

Every election for years has seen deaf men go to 
the polls and register and, again, on election day cast 
their vote. There is no red tape at all and as soon 
as a clerk finds a man is deaf, it has been my experi- 
ence that all hands pitch in and make it easy. 

There is very little difference between registering 
for election and registering for a draft, and the deaf 
man wants no special favors or special legislation in 
any of these citizenship exercising relations and 
duties. All citizens were able to register very near 
their homes and their status and exemptions could be 
better proved right in their home districts where 
they are known, than any where else, so it was a 
most unwise, unjust and unkind move that upset the 


orders of the President and the Secretary of War, 
and made confusion as well as inconvenience to deaf 
men, and instead of being helpful was distinctly 
hurtful. Some day hearing people will learn what 
they ought to know now, but as soon as they do, 
comes along some one else and then more mischief. 

❖ 

This column used to run frequent paragraphs on 
“We deaf — Our Woes.” It became quite a formid- 
able list, and I think a remedy was found for every 
one, and each individual “pest,” except the fellow 
who yells into a deaf man's ear. I excuse the stran- 
ger who one meets the first time and who on being 
told of the deafness naturally resorts to intensifying 
the sound of his voice by bringing it into immediate 
juxtaposition to one’s ear, but the fellow who has 
had to talk to us time and time again by writing, who 
always starts a new line with his mouth to our ear, 
is the one I never vanquished until a day or two ago 
when he came in, shook hands very cordially and 
yelled ! T let him yell for a while then he got out his 
pencil and asked if I would look at a new line of 
goods he was selling. Soon he was again trying the 
ear route to my understanding, and this time I just 
let him go on, and he had a long talk. When he was 
all through I looked at him as if puzzled and asked 
him to say it all over again in the other ear, and he 
jumped at the suggestion eagerly. When he seemed 
to be all through a second time, I told him in assumed 
hopelessness that it was of no use as I seemed to be 
as totally deaf as ever and he would have to write it 
after all. 

It is dollars to doughnuts he will use pencil next 
time and I am going to try this cure at every ear- 
yeller that tries it in future. 

❖ 

The last Sunday in October found me looking on 
at a review of the Fanwood cadets. The dress pa- 
rade was witnessed by a crowd of perhaps a thousand 
and the drill is not the only attraction it seems, for 
the Band is up-to-the-minute in playing the latest 
and most popular music, and among others heard 
by the assemblage were “Over There,” “Good-bye 
Broadway. Hello France,” “Send Me Away With a 
Smile,” “America Here’s My Boy,” but it is still the 
good old Star Spangled Banner that brings hats off 
every time and reverent respect from all. 



Fanwood’s Cadets — A Daily Scene at the Teachers’ Convention in Hartford last July. 
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Why State Deaf School Was Called New Jersey’s “Greatest Disgrace” 

Established Some 37 Years Ago in an Inadequate Building Reared in 1867 for Civil War Soldiers’ 

Orphans, Its Management, a Quest Reveals, Has Long Been Handicapped 
by Poor Equipment. Need of New Plant Elsewhere, 

Commonwealth’s Problem. 


' this story introduce Margaret, 

not a suppositious child but a real 
SrkljSyO! r girl with freckles and a Polly- 

101 ; annish disposition. 

■> -j j/ jil Margaret is a pupil of the New 
Jersey School for the Deaf now operating in 
Hamilton avenue, Trenton. She represents the 
20P children in the institution who are laboring 
for speech that they cannot hear but which they 
believe, by trust, is heard and understood by 
those who have been blessed with the sense of 
hearing. 

The school in which Margaret and the other 
199 children live, study, and play, was accused at 
a recent State Board of Education meeting by 
Dr. Edgar K. Sturtevant of being “the greatest 
disgrace New Jersey has today.” Looking back- 
ward to 1915, the school was then criticized as 
inadequately heated and unprotected against fire. 

Commissioner Calvin N. Kendall is of the opin- 
ion that the school should be moved to the out- 
skirts where it may expand and be a credit to 
the state of New Jersey, and that extraordinary 
efforts should be made to put the institution on 
a basis second to none in the Union. 

When Margaret tells you with her quaint voice, 
which you hear but which she does not, that the 
New Jersey School for the Deaf, a state institu- 
tion the same as other schools, was established in 
1880, or thereabouts, in a building constructed 
in 1867 for the orphans of Civil War soldiers, 
you may understand why the dining room is 
only' about eight feet high and about five feet 
below ground level. You will not understand, 
any better than Margaret, why the deaf and dumb 
children of New Jersey have had to dine and 
play in a dark, dank, basement since 1880, especial- 
ly when you contrast the modern schools for 
children who hear. 

Below Ground Level 

Margaret’s trunk is stored in a room in this 
basement. Just oustide of the store room is a 
so-called play or rest room in which Margaret 
when she was younger may have tarried on 
rainy or cold days. This room, like the dining 
room, is below the ground level and has a wood- 
en floor and a border of very common kitchen 
chairs, some with incomplete backs. It has also 
an old square piano to furnish musical vibra- 
tion for the deaf babies of our state, and some 
equally old prints. When the floor is scrubbed 
a distinct moldy smell pervades the play room 
and the dining room. To all appearance “base- 
ment” is a polite camouflage for plain cellar 
lighted by gas save in the dining room, where 
electric bulbs have been installed through the 
efforts of an employee. 

Having seen Margaret in the class room and in 
the industrial building ironing her own little 
gown, curiosity prompts to ask where she sleeps. 
Because she is an older child she may sleep on 
the third floor of the main or executive building, 
the antiquated one we have principally to do with. 

There are four dormitories on the second floor 
and four on the third, all for girls. Some have 
slanted ceilings, many are papered with somber 
paper of the depressing hues popular long ago, 
and between the dormitories on one end and 
those on the other are long, narrow halls lighted 
by one of those just-pipe gas arrangements, ap- 
prently without globe or strength, “somewhere 
at the other end.” These halls are entered by- 
two steps and along their length are locked 
doors leading to rooms for the help. 

Dormitory No. 2, which is about fifty-four feet 
by sixteen feet, has twenty beds in it. A small 
■dormitory, w-ith a slanted ceiling, has eleven 
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beds with more soon to come. The hall walls 
are painted and the floors covered with oil cloth. 
Occupants of the third floor dormitories have 
to go down stairs for toilet facilities. 

There is an upstairs rest room for older girls 
which, while not especially attractive or girlish, 
is light and decently furnished. There is also 
in the building an assembly hall with a moving 
picture machine, not moving just now. 

Some idea of the general inappropriateness of 
the place for the purpose may be gained by a 
store room for boys’ clothing that is said by an 
attendant to be either freezing or roasting in 
temperature. This room has a zinc flooring with 
drainage holes in it. It was formerly a shower 
bath. 

Baking Under Difficulities 

The bakery is no analogy to the bakeries ord- 
inarily seen on state institution grounds. This 
one is on the second floor of the main building, 
-where also are the dormitories. The baker pro- 
duces 200 loaves daily without a dough mixer and 
in a portable oven. There are no screens for 
this bakery, nor for the domestic science room. 

A sufficient comment on toilet and bathing ac- 
commodations in the old building may he given 
repeating that of a member of the State Board 
of Health who on a recent inspection said: “It 
would seem that some one had a fiendish desire 
to place toilets only where there is no light or 
ventilation. Bath tubs are found in dark places 
with wooden semi-partitions, over which filters 
the light from a single gas jet in the aisle of the 
bath room. 

There are fire escapes on both wings of the 
third floor and a porch extends across the back at 
the second floor. Stairways are wide. 

But if Margaret is a normal child — and she is, 
save for the lack of hearing — she flees her sleep- 
ing quarters in the morning with a glad feeling. 
Margaret is a child. The main building of the 
institution is an old person mumbling depression. 

If you have ever visited a small-town antiquat- 
ed hotel you know what the dormitory floors of 
this school for children resemble. It must not 
be thought, however, that the school is unclean 
or untidy. Faithful employees, supervisors, teach- 
ers and nurses see to such sanitation as is poss- 


ible. The attempt at uniforming the boys may 
not be altogether successful owing to the absence 
of complete sets of clothing, but in the work 
rooms are piled up freshly laundered, neatly 
mended outfits for the children of the school. 

A body does not have to be an architect, a 
plumber, or an expert of any kind to appreciate 
that the layout of the institution is in direct con- 
tradiction to modern methods or that the temper- 
ature of the various departments must vary to a 
terrific degree not at all healthful. 

As said, the main building was erected in 1867. 
Three additional buildings have sprung up on the 
nine and a half acres in the residential section 
of Trenton, The industrial building looks an- 
cient, but is said not to be, and the interior is in 
pleasing contrast to the executive building, al- 
though not modern in the sense of school arch- 
itecture. Some of the doors open to the exclu- 
sion of the hall passage way and it is necessary 
to close them before you can get around them 
or proceed at all. 

New Jersey owes part of the success of the 
wood working classess of the deaf school to the 
beneficence of D. F. Walker of Philadelphia, who, 
in 1900, contributed half a dozen or so machines 
for this industry. 

The infirmary is a cheery, immaculate place, 
with attractive exterior. It has ample room and 
a well-equipped drug department. There is no 
telephone connection, however, with the dorm- 
itories in the main building, and no screens have 
been furnished for this hospital. 

The fourth building on the grounds may be 
called “the horse.” It cost $40,000 and was built 
in 1913 as a boys’ wing. At that time it was con- 
templated to build this, a girls’ wing and a central 
building with dining hall and class rooms. It 
was remarked by state officials at a recent inspec- 
tion that the entire institution is worth nothing 
save the land, but the opinion was modified some- 
what after viewing the industrial buildng, in- 
firmary and the boys’ wing. 

Problem for This State. 

The problem before New Jersey is how to im- 
prove and expand the school for the deaf. One 
question is how to sell the ground with a new 
building and an antiquated one upon it and move 
out to greater acreage w-here the institution may 
be a credit to the state. As another proposition, 
shall New- Jersey spend $40,000 more, available, 
for a girls’ wing or a central dining hall and 
school rooms on the inadequate acreage and then 
call in an architect to estimate on remodeling 
the old white elephant, if such could be done? 
There is little use asking w-hy New Jersey put 
up a $40,000 building as part of an ancient in- 
stitution. It is a “horse” that must be ridden 
somewhere, and the quicker the people of New 
Jersey take the reins in their hands through the 
Legislature so much the better for Margaret and 
her schoolmates, who are entitled to just the 
same advantages as other school children, but 
who are at present not quartered so comfortably 
as the feeble-minded girls in our state institutions. 

The present site of the deaf school is said to 
have been appraised at somw-here between $75,000 
and $125,000. The least ground the school ought to 
have in the opinion of members of state boards, 
is twenty-five acres, outside of town but near 
enough that the industries may prosper. The 
present superintendent believes that pottery 
classes should be formed in the school and the 
high artistic sense of the deaf developed. 

The maintenance fund is $65,000 yearly, or 
about $325 per capita. New Jersey does not insist 
that parents pay tow-ard this expense, but last year 
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received $1,5000 from them. They sign up what 
they are able to pay but no investigators are 
employed to substantiate their statements. It 
is believed that the outlay in investigation would 
more than offset what might be obtained from it. 

Teachers are mostly local women who are paid 
from $500 to $650 for instructing and for addi- 
tional work as supervisors, sometimes working 
on Sundays or in the evening. City deaf school 
teachers will receive under the new schedule from 
$1,300 up. The lowest salary paid to city grade 
school teachers, under the new schedule, will be 
more than $700. One of the instructors in the 
state deaf school pays $250 yearly for board and 
has $250 left for clothing and other expenses. 
Yet the technique of teaching language to the 
deaf and rendering them not dumb as otherwise 
they would be is one of the most difficult profes- 
sions. It is a physical sacrifice as well as mental 
effort. 

One interested in the school recently remarked 
that New Jersey has imposed on local women, 
encouraging high school graduates to enter the 
deaf school at a low salary when it was the logi- 
cal action of such local women to complete their 
education and go forth to seek more remuner- 
ative work. 

The instruction of the deaf mute calls for a 
normal training and one additional year in special 
preparation. There is said to be only one normal 
graduate in the state institution. The high school 
graduates have had the extra year’s special training. 

One of these teachers has been found to be a 
living inspiration to her pupils, papering the 
dull walls of her school room with the bright 
things children love and having objects in a 
glass case, she having collected these with per- 
sonal effort. It is said that she does not hesitate 
when it is a case of spending her own money to 
educate and train her little students. Herein is 
little Margaret with the happy eyes and quaint, 
but accurate word sounds. It is noticed that 
there are more pupils to the class in the state 
institution than in other institutions of like nature. 

Contrast As Shown in Mount Airy 

The Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb at Mount Airy, a renowned private school, 
employs talent from all corners of the world. 
Mount Airy is a private corporation, but the state 
allows it 510 pupils yearly and there are but 540 
pupils on the roll this year. The maintenance as 
allowed is $350 per capita, but this is said at 
Mount Airy to hardly cover the expense. 

A glimpse at the Pennsylvania school brings to 
mind that one of our New Jersey educational 
commissioners once said: “Visit Mount Airy 
after seeing our school and you will see a dif- 
ference of a thousand years.” At a discussion in 
the New Jersey school recently, someone said: 
“But New Jersey cannot pay out an immense 
sum of money for this purpose.” The retort was: 
“But Indiana did at one fell swoop.” 

At Mount Airy is sun, light and an atmosphere 
of childhood, happiness and efficiency. There 
may be found shining floors of hard wood and 
strips of gay carpet, also swinging baskets filled 
with green things. In sunlit recreational rooms 
are low, mission tables for the little ones, and in 
the dining room pretty china and snow white 
cloths. The school rooms have plenty of win- 
dows and decent walls and just a few children 
sit in a cozy semi-circle around the teacher. It 
is absolutely necessary that the deaf child sit in 
a position to watch each move of the teacher’s 
lips. Too much sentiment? Mount Airy is filled 
with sentiment. In the dormitories it is noted 
that the beds are placed by twos, head to head, 
instead of the monotonous row along the wall. 
The older girls have bed room just for two and 
these dainty places are just as pretty as any 
college room would be. 

In all probability Mount Airy is more atten- 
tive to the diet of the pupils than New Jersey is 
at its institution, and possibly the Pennsylvania 
babies do not have tea and coffee and potatoes 


for breakfast. It is surely as necessary to employ 
trained dietician working under medical super- 
vision for a school for intelligent children as for 
institutions sheltering the dependents of the state. 

Parents Pay What They Can. 

Mount Airy insists that parents pay what they 
can toward the upkeep of the institution, even 
although it is but $50. Principal Manning of that 
institution says: “The greatest mistake any state 
can make is to pauperize its people.” They em- 
ploy an investigating force. On the other hand, 
they encourage self-sacrifice among the pupils to 
counteract the self-sacrifice of the parents and 
relatives. 

An attempt has been made in this story to set 
forth conditions as they are now at the state 
school. On the 17th day of this month the State 
House Commission in Trenton approved an addi- 
tion to the dormitories of the State School for the 
Deaf to cost $40,000. This should be taken up 
without further delay unless New Jersey wants 
another “horse” to camp out on the school’s in- 
adequate grounds. The budget for this season is 
in. It has been proposed that the $40,000 be al- 
lowed to lapse, also that the Legislature be ask- 
ed for a supplementary appropriation to cover 
moving the institution piecemeal; that is, build- 
ing one new portion elsewhere. 

This would seem to be the psychological time 
for New Jersey to take steps that these intelli- 
gent but handicapped children have the same op- 
portunities for education and training that the or- 
dinary school pupil has. They are not charity 
objects. They become skilled workers and good 
citizens. 

Science is very much puzzled by the fact that 
deaf mute adults oftentimes have children who 
hear. This, it is pointed out, is one more reason 
why New Jersey should make special effort to 
give the deaf mutes a square deal in our educa- 
tional system. Just recently the Federal-State- 
Municipal Employment Bureau in Newark placed 
several deaf-mutes as skilled workmen. Two deaf 
men, one of them a graduate of the state school, 
are now working in a shoe manufacturing plant 
in this city. The boys in the state institution 
print all of the minutes of the meetings of the 
State Board of Education and a publication of 
their own called “The Silent Worker.” The print 
shop of the school is said to be one of the best 
of its kind in the country, it having two linotype 
machines. 

New Superintendent at Helm 

A new superintendent was installed in the New 


Jersey School for the Deaf about a month ago. 
This man. Alvin E. Pope, was raised in Red 
Cloud. Neb., graduated from Nebraska State Un- 
iversity, received a fellowship at Gallaudet Col- 
lege and instructed the deaf at Omaha. At the 
St. Louis Exposition he was selected by the Con- 
vention of American Instructors to be superin- 
tendent of the model schools for the deaf and 
was secretary of the exhibit committee. The 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition called 
him to plan their educational exhibits and later 
on appointed him chief of the departments of 
education and social economy. Since that time 
Mr. Pope has been engaged in working out a 
system of visual education. He was a special 
delegate to the Pan-American Scientific Congress, 
Washington, D. C., in 1916, and recently the 
Republic of China gave him the decoration of Chi 
Ho for his work in visual education. 

Mr. Pope is frank in saying that of all the 
large deaf schools he has visited the New Jersey 
school is in about the worst condition and that 
is an incentive to him. He states he would 
rather have it so than to find the institution 
modern and everything in “apple pie” working 
order. 

Which is a challenge to New Jersey to meet 
him half way and make possible the working out 
of his plans for the betterment of the state in- 
stitution in which will be many Margarets for 
years to come. — Newark Evening News, Oct. 23, 

191“. 


OHIO SCHOOL GETS INCREASES IN 
SALARIES 

We all started our work in this School this fall 
with a song of joy in our hearts for the increase 
in salary granted to all with two or three excep- 
tions. The increase was an average of ten dol- 
lars per month to the teachers and employes who 
keep themselves and five dollars to those who 
reside in the Institution. A few received grants 
of fifteen dollars per month. 

The increase was initiated by our Superinten- 
dent, who included it in his budget for the School 
last fall. The legislature granted money enough 
to allow an increase, although not as much as 
asked for. The State Board of Administration 
distributed the money among the Institutions and 
granted the increase of salaries for this School 
on about the same basis as they granted increases 
to all other State Institutions. — Ohio Cronicle. 


Freedom is not caprice but room to enlarge. — C. 
A. Bartol. 
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PUBLIC OPINION 

By DR. J. H. CLOUD 



R. J. E. WALLACE WALLIN, head 
of the pyscho-educational clinic of 
the St. Louis public schools, in a 
recently published volume on “Pro- 
blems of Subnormality” has the fol- 
lowing to say in a foot-note on page 9: 

“There is apparently a difference of opinion as 
to who originated the manual alphabet for the 
deaf. It has been asserted that Bonet merely 
put into practice the theories of Ponce de Leon, 
(1520 — 1584), a Spanish Benedictine monk, while 
the letter heads of the American ‘National As- 
sociation of the Deaf’ bear the statement that De 
L’Epee was the ‘first teacher of the deaf, the 
founder of the first school for the deaf,’ and ‘the 
inventor of the one-handed manual alphabet and 
the language of conventional signs.’ Bonet, how- 
ever, died eighty-two years before De L’Epee was 
born (1712-1789), while Pereire’s free school was 
opened twenty-one years and Thomas Braid- 
wood’s (1715-1806) school in Edingburgh eleven 
years before De L’Epee's school.” 

In the last analysis, perhaps, the credit of 
having been the first teacher of the deaf and 
founder of the first school for the deaf does not 
belong to De L’Epee. The credit is given him in 
the same broad sense as Washington is credited 
with being “First in War. First in Peace. First 
in the hearts of his countrymen.” Columbus did 
not discover America but historians give scant 
credit to the Northmen who did. Gallaudet was 
not the first teacher of the deaf in America nor 
was the institution he founded at Hartford the 
first American school for the deaf. Nevertheless 
he was given first place in the centennial event 
at Hartford last summer. Such instances may 
he multiplied. It is not what a man discovers, 
founds or invents but what he gives to the world 
that counts. The stream of gratitude flows back- 
ward and as far as the deaf are concerned it ex- 
tends no farther than Gallaudet in America and 
De L’Epee in Europe. 


Amy Eliza Tanner in her book,— “The Child,” 
— speaking of the causes of degeneracy, (page 5), 
has the following to say: 

“As the causes of degeneracy are studied, more 
and more do we realize how the sin or defect 
of the parent is ‘visited upon the children even 
unto the third and fourth generation.’ Like be- 
gets not like but similiar. The parent with any 
form of nervous defect passes on, but in the child 
it may assume almost any other form. For ex- 
ample, statistics on the children of parents, one 
or both of whom were congenitally deaf, show 
that their children, a much higher percent than 
normal were, not deaf, but imbecile, epileptic, 
and criminal.” 

The book from which the above quotation is 
taken is circulating among the hundreds of stu- 
dents of psychology teaching, or preparing to 
teach, in the public schools. It would be inter- 
esting to know how the author manipulated sta- 
tistics in reaching such an unfair conclusion as 
regards the deaf. If defects of parents are hand- 
ed down for three or four generations the sins 
of authors, of which the above is a glaring illus- 
tration, are limited only by the circulation of 
their books. A hearing defect is not nearly so 
hard to bear with as the sins committed against 
the Deaf by would-be authorities, — and statistics. 
* * * 


Here is a partial list of sons of the deaf serving 
in the war as furnished by The Frat: 


Alfred Harden. St. Louis, Aviation Service. 
John K. Cloud, St. Louis, American Ambulance 
Corps. 

George H. Cloud. St. Louis, Medical Corps, 

E. Lorraine Tracy, Baton Rouge, Lieutenant 
Reserve Corps. 

George B. Grimm, Akron, 2d Ohio Artillery, 


Howard D. Pach, New York, U. S. Marine Corps. 
Dale Kaufman, Flint, 2d Michigan Artillery. 
Lyman Gibney, Flint, 33rd Michigan Infantry. 
Harry R. Bristol, Flint, Lieutenant 2d Ohio 
Infantry. 

Donald P. Gibson, Chicago, 1st Illinois Infantry. 
William Llewelyn, Los Angeles, Coast Artill- 
ery, Company 22. 

(It is our purpose to print half-tones of as many 
sons of deaf parents who are fighting for Uncle 
Sam as possible. Send on the photograps and 
we will do the rest. — Geo. S. Porter.] 

* * * 


SONS OF THE DEAF 
IN THE WAR 



GEORGE H. CLOUD 

Member of the Medical Corps 1st Missouri Regi- 
ment which later with other regiments was consoli- 
dated into the 138 Infantry U. S. A. now at Camp 
Doniphan, Fort Sill., Okla. Mr. Cloud volunteered 
for service when two years under draft age. His 
brother John, is in France driving the ambulance 
presented by the deaf of the United States. 



Herbert, son of Mr. and Mrs. Beurmann, of 
Yonkers, N. Y. Photo, by A. L. Pach. 


In his work on "Composition in the Elementary 
Schools,” page 73, Dr. J. S. Taylor, district super- 
intendent of school in New York City, has the 
following to say: 

"Dr. Harris, [formerly superintendent of in- 
struction of St. Louis and later U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education], in an address, defined the 
elementary school as an institution for convert- 
ing the ear-minded into the eye-minded. Inciden- 
tally he affirmed that it is quite impossible to 
impart scientific knowledge to ear-minded people. 
The reason for this is that science must use its 
tools, in producing and preserving scientific re- 
sults, technical terms, and these must be recorded 
and carefully defined. The inaccuracy and per- 
ishableness of oral speech render the diffusion of 
scientific knowledge by word of mouth impos- 
sible.” We venture the assertion, but with ex- 
treme diffidence lest we be accused of wanton 
originality, that the deaf are notoriously eye-mind- 
ed. At any rate the inaccuracy and perishable- 
ness of oral speech is not unknown to them. 

* * * 

Day Schools vs. Residential 

Under the above caption the Maryland Bul- 
letin says: 

We have had splendid opportunities lately to 
gauge the results of day schools for the Deaf. 
We had a number of pupils from day schools 
enter this fall. In muscular development, general 
knowledge, and ablity to use their hands, they 
are far behind those who have received training 
here from the beginning. 

Even in speech and lip-reading the day school 
pupils show no superiority to our own. 

The conditions, we believe, referred to above 
arose from the abandonment of a day school for 
the deaf in Baltimore, and the consequent en- 
trance of the day school pupils into the State school. 

The editor of the Hooiser has not seen all the 
pupils of day schools for the deaf, but his com- 
parison of all the pupils he has seen from such 
schools with our pupils confirms the judgment 
of the Bulletin in its comparison.— Silent Hoosier. 

There are day schools and day schools. Pupils 
from an abandoned day school may show to some 
disadvantage when compared with pupils at a 
residential school. Had the day school in ques- 
tion come up to the full measure of possible 
efficiency it probably would not have been aban- 
doned. The fact that it was abandoned would 
indicate that it had been on the down grade a 
good while before its final closing. 

We have seen a good many day and residental 
pupils during a rather long experience as a 
teacher. Under normal and rational conditions 
day school pupils are able to hold their own in 
essential respects when compared with pupils of 
residential schools. Any differences which exist 
may usually be accounted for by the efficiency, or 
the lack of it, on the part of teachers, and the 
method of instruction used. 

There can be no denying the fact that dajr 
schools for the deaf have come to stay and are 
on the increase. They are the answer to i 
day schools, as compared with residential schools, 
is that day schools with one or two exceptions 
use the single oral method while residential 
schools with very few exceptions use all methods 
for good results, — in other words the combined 
system which will show superior results in any 
school, — day or residential. 

* * * 

In the course of an address before the Ameri- 
can Academy of Ophthalmology and Oto-Laryn- 
gology at Memphis, which we attended. Miss 
Ethel HUiard. principal of a private oral school 
in St. Louis, stated that “the deaf can get along 
without lectures.” Her rmark was made by way 
of refutnig the claim that the sign language is an 
indespensable means of enabling the deaf to fol- 
low lectures. 
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Jack and Howard D, sons of Alexander L. 
Pach, of New York. Jack is in the Military, 
Howard in the U. S. Marine Corps. Photos by 
their father. 


The deaf can get along without lectures when- 
ever necessary, but they will not do so from 
choice any more than hearing people. Hearing 
people can get along without lectures at less loss 
to themselves than can the deaf, but they refuse 
to do so. Yet there are oralists who would com- 
pel the deaf to do what they themselves refuse 
to do. They insist upon a one-sided application 
of the golden rule, — the doing unto others what 
they would not have others do unto them. Lec- 
ture bureaus do a nation-wide and profitable busi- 
ness catering to a numerous clientele. Lecture 
courses of many kinds every where are too much 
appreciated and too w'ell patronized by the hear- 
ing public to suggest the possibility of their ever 
being discontinued. On the other hand they are 
being greatly extended. The mental cravings 
Of the deaf are as acute, if not more so, as those 
of people able to hear while the means of grati- 
fication are not nearly so generally available. 
The appreciation on the part of the deaf of a 
good lecture, sermon, address, reading, story, de- 
bate or declamation well rendered in the sign 
language is too evident to the well informed and 
to the deaf themselves to warrant a statement to 
the effect that they can get along without such 
effective means broadening one’s education. 

The proceedings of the Memphis meeting of 
Scientists were a series of lectures. Miss Hilliard 
-did not tell the assembled delgates that they could 
get along without lectures. She did not believe 
they could or she would not have gone to the 
trouble of giving one herself. It would have been 
just as reasonable and just as true to have told 
the delegates that they could get along without 
lectures as to say that the deaf could do so. 

* * * 

The head of an oral school for the deaf, an 
Oralist. of course, and one of the all too common 
variety who know nothing of the sign language, 
was present at a program event of centennial 
week at Hartford when a deaf gentleman made a 
half hour’s discourse in the sign language. The 
address was interpreted orally for the oralist by 
a gentleman seated near. At the conclusion of 
the address the oralist remarked with unconceal- 
ed wonder : “Can signs say all that?” 

They can and more. Since the prime object- 
ive of our schools is the general education of 
the deaf, rather than voice training or lip-reading, 
proficiency in the sign language should be made 
an essential requisite part of the training of all 
who would teach the deaf. Teachers unable to 
express themselves on occasion in clear, grace- 



Elliott Duprey, son of Dr. Thomas F. Fox, of 
New York, is a first-class private in Co. B. 107th 
U. S. Infantry (formerly 7th N. Y. Infantry) and 
is now at Camp Wadsworth, Spartanburg, South 
Carolina. 




Anthony, Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. Anthony 
Capelli, of New York, joined the navy in June 
14, 1916. After a few months training at New- 
port, R. I., he was assigned to the Destroyer 
“Porter” and later to the Destroyer “Paterson;” 
crossed the ocean twice as convoy to merchant 
ships ; now on the “Virginia,” but present loca- 
tion of ship is unknown. He likes the navy and 
is anxious to get into battle. 


ful, rapid and comprehensive signs deprive them- 
selves of unknown pleasure and their pupils of 
untold benefits without the loss being offset by 
an adequate gain in speech efficiency. The deaf 
should not be deprived of addresses, lectures, 
sermons or other discourses given general as- 
semblages— nor the only effective means of fol- 
lowing them — the sign language. 

* * * 

The Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf, the National Association of the Deaf and 
the Alumni Association of Gallaudet College en- 
dorsed a resolution at the Hartford centennial 
last summer to change the name of Asylum 
street, on which the school for the deaf has been 
located for a hundred years, to Gallaudet avenue, 
—in honor of one of the city’s most distinguished 
families. The Mayor of Hartford favored such 
action but the property owners along the thor- 
oughfare did not approve, so the change was not 
made. It matters less now than formerly since 
the school for the deaf will soon be removed to a 


Lieut. Edwin R. D., son of Dr. Thomas F. 
Fox, of New York, was at the Mexican Border 
with the 7th New York Infantry, and later was 
transferred and is now 1st Lieutenant Co. D. 15th 
N. Y. Infantry on duty guarding munition work- 
ers in N. Y. and New Jersey. 


new location in West Hartford. It has been 
suggested that the present site of the school be 
transformed into a park and named. Gallaudet 
Park, after the removal of the school to West 
Hartford. It is an excellent suggestion which, if 
carried out. would not necessitate the removal of 
the Gallaudet monument and Clerc bust from 
their present locations. If the park suggestion 
does not materalize, the land will probably be 
used as sites for apartments in which the city 
toilers may find asylum — on Asylum street,. 

* * * 

In striking contrast with the celebration of the 
centennial of deaf-mute instruction at Hartford 
was the hanging, a few weeks later, of two deaf- 
mute murderers at New Haven. The legal exe- 
cutions of deaf-mutes at New Haven were pro- 
bably not the first on record, although we are un- 
able to recall any other similar instance. How- 
ever, atrocious the crime and legal the penalty 
we do not believe it reflects the more enlighten- 
ed public sentiment of the times. Capital punish- 
ment is a passing institution. It no longer has 
a place on the statute books of some states and 
the indications are that eventually it will be done 

away with altogether. 

* * * 

The land of Lincoln believes in the freedom of 
the press. The Illinois Adavnce is sent free to 
all patrons of the State School for the Deaf. In 
one sense, at least, it is the paper that goes home. 


KEEPING UP THE CREDIT OF THE 
FAMILY 

On Monday of this week in company with Supt. 
Walker we drove over to Camp Wadsworth to look 
up Private Elliot Fox, a son of Dr. Thos. F. Fox of 
the New York (Fanwood) School. We found him 
in company B. of the 10th Regiment. We found him 
comfortably situated and in the best of spirits. We 
assured him that he had friends near and that we 
would be delighted to serve him. 

Dr. Fox has two boys — he has no other children — 
in the army. The other is a lieutenant and is expect- 
ed in Spartanburg this week. He was on the Mexi- 
can border and will be stationed with the 15th Regi- 
ment. We hope to visit him soon after his arrival. 
— Palmetto Leaf. 


There is no man so friendless but that he can find 
a friend sincere enough to tell him disagreeable 
truths. — Lytton. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Frank Milton Redington 


you come to Springfield, Ohio, 
ot fail to go to No. 225 Hoppes 
me, where you will find the re- 
lce of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Mil- 
Redington — the house built by 
Mr. Redington himself. As the pictures here ap- 
pended show, Mr. Redington is an expert carp- 
enter. He shows fine taste as well as judgment 
in everything pertaining to carpentry. He works 
for prominent contractors who appreciate his 
good work. 

Mrs. Redington proves herself an excellent house- 
keeper, as is evidenced by the interior of the house. 
She loves her home so much that she hates to leave 
it for any length of time. Her husband also appreci- 
ates the way she keeps house. 

Here is a pretty romance in connection with the 
marriage of this’ interesting couple. 

Twenty-three years ago, Mrs. Redington, then Miss 
Wanda Augusta Neumann, a blushing damsel of 
rare beauty, made her first visit out in the country 
near Jeffersonville, Ohio, spending two weeks during 
the spring with her school chum, Mrs. Lucinda 
(Hartman) Hines, wife of Mr. William Hines, a 
nephew of Mr. Redington. Mr. and Mrs. Hines 
had been married only six months. Thus Wanda 
became acquainted with Mr. Hines’ parents, his 
mother being Mr. Redington’s sister (Lida A. Red- 
ington). 

While Wanda was there, an idea hit Mr. and Mrs. 
Hines who were anxious to have her become their 
aunt, so they played the role of Cupid. They wrote 
to Mr. Redington, who was then living at Amherst, 
Ohio, and lauded the beautiful visitor to the skies. 



Hardly had a month passed before the Amherst 
youth, then thirty years old, and the Springfield girl 
commenced exchanging letters and photographs. As 
arrangements were being made for a party in honor 
of Wanda's 18th birthday anniversary on June 9th, 
1894, Mr. Redington was persuaded to come to 
he came, he fell a victim to Cupid, admiring the 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank Milton Redington 



Springfield and join in the celebration. So, when 
charming young lady whom he had never seen be- 
fore. Sure enough, he fell in love with her at first 
sight, and on the very same day he presented her 
with an engagement ring after a very brief court- 
ship. Then they made arrangements for their wed- 
ding on August 22, after Wanda’s parents had given 
her hand to the happy suitor. Of course, the an- 
nouncement made Mr. and Mrs. Hines very happy, 
and they attended the wedding, of which they were 
the immediate cause : Thus Mrs. Redington a sister- 
in-law to Mrs. Lida A. Hines! 

When Mr. Redington took bride to North Amherst 
where he introduced her to his relatives, his deaf 
brother, Elbert, now of Toledo, and the bride looked 
at each other in astonishment as they recognized 
each other. Then Elbert turned to Frank and told 
him that she was the same attractive “sweet six- 
teen” girl whom he had mentioned to him when 
he returned from a visit to Mr. R. P. McGregor’s 
class-room at Columbus, and whose name he tried 
to recall but could not. Now Frank considered him- 
self the luckiest of lucky suitors and felt very happy ! 

The union was blessed with two sons, Milton Pope 
and Edwin Miles. Milton died at the age of eight 
and a half months, while Edwin is now a Junior at 
the Springfield High School 

Mrs. Redington is the treasurer of Ephphatha 
Mission, Springfield, with Rev. B. R. Allabough as 
minister in charge. She is also the secretary-treas- 
urer of the Sprinfield Ladies’ Aid Society, of which 
her deaf sister. Mrs. Harry H. Folchemer (Emma 
J. Neumann) is the president, for the benefit of 
the Ohio Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf. 



Living Room 


DEAF WIT 

Thomas A. Edison said to a reporter apropos of 
deafness : 

“Deafness has its advantage. My own deafness 
enables me to concentrate by thoughts as I'd never be 
able to do if distracted by noise and conversation. 
It helps me to sleep too. 

“Some men, through deafness, actually get a repu- 
tation for wit. 

“I knew a stupid old fellow, deaf as a post, to 
whom a lady said, nodding towards a rich banker's 
daughter : 

“Is Miss Bond a pretty girl?” 

"The deaf man, misunderstanding the question, an- 
swered calmly : 

“No, she isn’t but she will be when her father 
dies.” 


Interior Views of the Redington Residence 


DEAF-MUTE PREVENTS COLLISION 

Hagerstown, Md., Oct. 1. — The Rev. E. Clay- 
ton Wyand, the deaf and dumb preacher of 
Kedysville, averted a collision between a Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad freight engine and an 
electric car in a deep cut on a sharp curve Satur- 
day near the Virtz farm. Seeing the locomotive 
climbing the grade and in the opposite direction 
an electric car filled with passengers coming, he 
rushed to the middle of the track and succeeded 
in stopping the car and the locomotive when they 
were within 190 feet of each other. — Balto. Sun. 


In sciene read, by preference, the newest works; 
in literature, the oldest. The classic literature is al- 
ways modern. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Dining Room 


The chair in one of the most fashionable and best 
patronized barber shops in Miami was vacant and as 
the proprietor wanted none but the best, the job 
sought Paul Blount while he was attending the re- 
union. In less time than almost it takes to tell Mr. 
Blount telegraphed his acceptance. Fort Myers’ loss 
is Miami’s gain. Though comparatively a stranger, 
he has made many friends in Miami . — Florida School 
Herald. 


We learn through Mr. J, C. Howard that Mr. 
Cadwallader Washburn has just sailed from Van- 
couver, B. C., for Siberia. He plans to make an 
extensive tour in Japan. China, Siberia, and Russia. 
He is certainly a great traveller as well as a great 
artist . — The Minn. Companion. 
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THE NEW TRAINING 

It takes children some time to get into 
the spirit of military training. It is such 
an innovation ; so different from the old 
regime, that there is frequently a feeling 
that, after all, the old way is best. Once es- 
tablished it grows upon boys and girls, 
and, after a little while, all are willing to 
concede that it has every advantage over 
old methods of discipline and physical ex- 
ercises. Our children have taken it up. this 
term, with a will. The entente cordiale is 
perfect. They are exceedingly fond of their 
under officers, of their captain, and of their 
commander-in-chief ; and their daily drills 
and everything connected with their train- 
ing is to them, now, an unmixed pleasure. 


AS OTHER SEE US 

We are re-printing upon another page, 
the very excellent article upon our school 
furnished by Miss Holden for the issue of 
the Newark News published on the even- 
ing of October 23. Miss Holden spent a 
day with us recently, and, at our suggestion, 
one at Mount Airy, and in the course of 
her visit her eyes because widely opened 
to the great difference in the provision made 
for the children of the two schools. Of our 
dining room Miss Holden says: 

“You will not understand why the deaf and 
dumb children of New Jersey have had to dine 
in a dark, dank basement since 1880. especially 
when you contrast the modern schools for chil- 
dren who hear. To all appearance ‘basement’ 
is a polite camouflage for plain ‘cellar.’’ 

Nor does Miss Holden speak any more 
highly of the dormitories. Of these she says : 

“There are four dormitories on the second 
floor and four on the third, all for girls. Some 
have slanted ceilings, many are papered with 
somber paper of the depressing hues popular 
long ago, and between the dormitories on one 
end and those on the other are long, narrow 
halls lighted by one of those just gas-pipe ar- 


rangements, apparently without globe or strength.” 

"Dormitory No. 2, which is about fifty-four feet 
by sixteen feet, has twenty beds in it. A small 
dormitory, with a slanted ceiling, has eleven beds 
with more soon to come. The hall walls are 
painted and the floors covered with oil cloth. 
Occupants of the third floor dormitories have to 
go down stairs for toilet facilities.” 

“A sufficient comment on toilet and bathing ac- 
commodations in the old building may be given 
by repeating that of a member of the State 
Board of Health who on a recent inspection said: 
“It would seem that some one had a fiendish 
desire to place toilets only where there is no 
light or ventilation. Bath tubs are found in 
dark places with wooden semi-partitions, over 
which filters the light from a single gas jet in 
the aisle of the bath room.” 

Speaking generally she adds : 

"A body does not have to be an architect, a 
plumber, or an expert of any kind to appreciate 
that the layout of the institution is in direct con- 
tradiction to modern methods or that the temper- 
ature of the various departments must vary to 
a terrific degree not at all healthful.” 

She marvels particularly at these condi- 
tions because as she says, the deaf children 
“are entitled to the same advantages as other 
school children, but, at present, are not quarter- 
ed so comfortably as the feeble-minded girls in 
our state institutions." 

Referring to Mount Airy she writes : 

"There may be found shining floors of hard 
wood and strips of gay carpet, also swinging 
baskets filled with green things. In sunlit re- 
creational rooms are low, mission tables for the 
little ones, and in the dining room pretty china 
and snow white cloths. The school rooms have 
plenty of windows and decent walls. * * * In 

the dormitories it is noted that the beds are 
placed by twos, head to head, instead of the mo- 
notonous row along the wall. The older girls 
have bed rooms just for two and these dainty 
places are just as pretty as any college room 
would be.” 

Surely a contrast that should not exist, 
when we consider the wealth of our own 
commonwealth. 

We have a teaching staff second to none, 
children of the highest American type, grad- 
uates of whom any school might be proud. 
Surely, Miss Holden is right. We are en- 
titled to the same character of buildings and 
furnishings, the same dormitories, dining- 
rooms, school-rooms and assembly rooms 
that other states furnish their deaf and that 
are furnished to the other wards of our 
own state. 


A GOOD WORK 

We know of no effort in behalf of the 
deaf that has been more fraught with re- 
sults then the establishment of the Com- 
munal House in New York. In a compar- 
atively short time a work has been develop- 
ed that includes evening classes, an em- 
ployment bureau, a medical dispensary, a 
bureau of legal information, a gymnasium 
and a great variety of games and amuse- 
ments. Buildings and grounds to the value 
of $50,000 already have been obtained, and 
scarce a month passes that there is not 
something of especial value to the deaf ad- 


ded, and all are within the reach of any 
deaf man or woman ‘for the modest sum 
of $6 per year. Every city in our country 
should have such a centre, and every one 
would, if the deaf of the city would go 
earnestly to work to bring it about. 


SOME PROGRESS 

Our staff photographer, Alex. L. Pach,. 
Esq., is taking great strides in his profes- 
sion, and is keeping fully apace with the 
age. His studio is up-to-date, and there is 
no recent improvement in picture-making 
that he has not added ; and his work is in- 
creasing at a rate that is almost swamping 
our good friend in Gotham. -One of his 
recent contracts is to “take” the 1,300 em- 
ployees of a single insurance Company, tru- 
ly a handsome one, and one of a size seldom 
written by any photographer in his town. 


IN GNOME-LAND 

With the rising of the moon, oar Wednes- 
day evening there crept into our hall-ways 
and rooms, into every nook and corner of 
our house-hold, a ghostly glamour, an at- 
mosphere all uncanny and fitted for eerie 
things. The spirits of the air, of the earth, 
and of the sea, were not long in discovering 
conditions, and soon there came tripping out 
of dark corners, through open windows, and 
apparently up through the very floor, down 
through the ceilings and out of the walls 
themselves, the weirdest things you ever 
saw. There were witches upon broom- 
sticks, imps with glaring faces, flitting 
forms from the neighboring grave-yards, 
wraiths of farmers and of milk-maids, giant 
negro gnomes, and spirits of every con- 
ceivable shape. They made their rendez- 
vous in the big hall of the boys’ building 
and there they held high carnival. Apples, 
cakes, cider, ice-cream and various other 
sacrifices were distributed to appease the 
weird visitors, but they continued their 
wild orgies until the stroke of ten. As the 
dying notes of the hour rang out, they 
began to flit, and, in a trice, evanished in 
the circumambient, leaving our good school 
again to our little ones and their dreams. 


■ HOW SLEEP THE BRAVE 
How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blessed ! 

When spring, with dewy fingers cold. 
Returns to deck their hallowed mold, 

She there shall dress a sweeter sod. 

Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 

By fairy hands their knell is rung; 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 

There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay; 

And Freedom shall awhile repair. 

To dweli, a weeping hermit, there! 

— Collins. 


Blandishments will not fascinate 11s, nor will 
threats of a “halter” intimidate. For, under God, 
we are determined that, wheresover, whensover, or 
howsover we shall be called to make our exit, we 
will die freemen . — Josiah Quincy. 



SCHOOL and CITY 
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Thanksgiving next. 

Just to think, but another month until Christ- 
mas. 

The swings and teeters, like the brook, go on 
forever. 

Anna Bussanick’s sister has gone to work in 
New York. 

The children are already beginning to buy their 
Christmas presents. 

Joseph Van Wageninge is developing quite a 
bit of skill as an artist. 

May Lotz is knitting her oldest sister a Tam O’ 
Shanter hat for Christmas. 

Annie Steiner’s mother has taken a position in 
a shirt factory, near her home. 

We all enjoyed Miss Cory’s talk an honoring 
our father and our mother. 

The man on Mr. Walker’s farm killed a deer 
and a number of pheasants last week. 

An apalling thought to Margaret Jackson at 
present, is a possible candyless Christmas. 

Mary De Luce is reading “The Wind Fairies” 
this week. She says it is very interesting. 

We are all awaiting with a great deal of in- 
terest the appointment of a successor to Dr. Cur- 
rier. 

Our basketball team is fast filling its open dates, 
and the season promises to be a very busy one 
for it. 

Esther Woelper thinks “this year is worse than 
ever before” because our country has gotten into 
the war. 

Lillian Learning masqueraded as a clown on 
Wednesday evening and made lots of fun for 
everybody. 

Mr. Sharp ran over to his farm on Friday 
afternoon, Mr. Walker taking temporary charge 
of his class. 

There has been a perfect rain of leaves during 
the past month and getting rid of them has been 
quite a problem. 

Alfred Coster left, on Saturday, owing to ill- 
health. and it is doubtful whether he will be back 
again this year. 

Marion Apgar wishes and wishes that she could 
be a soldier. Too bad! She cannot even be a 
red cross nurse. 

The officers both boys and girls, are very anxi- 
ous to get a look at Camp Dix, and maybe they 
will get the opportunity before long. 

Miss Tilson had a birthday last week and was 
the recipient of a beautiful bunch of roses from 
her children. 

The boys are having a domino tournament in 
which Tony Tafro and Salvatore Maggio are at 
present the leaders. 

. if L » 

Miss Hall has been directed by her ^physician 
to take a month’s rest, and Miss Downs is temp- 
orarily in charge of her class. - 'f 

■* 

The class in sociology from Princeton College, 
that visited us a short time ago, consisted of 
seventy members. , ■„ ( 

Walton Morgan says that one of the especial 
pleasures of his engineering work, this fall, is 
the fact that we have good coal. 

We can tell by the great interest Mathew Gron- 
kowski takes in his wood-working that he will one 
of these days make a success of it. 
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Many of the boys and 'girls have developed a 
great fondness for walking of late, and pedes- 
trian trips are the order of the day. 

Peggy Renton is very* anxious to learn the 
art of knitting so that sijie can help her mother 
to make sweaters for the- soldiers. 

There never was a holtowe’en vehen our cos- 
tuming was so fine as the last, and none was 
ever enjoyed more by the children. 

These crisp fall days are s busy ones for Mr, 
Hunt and his boys, the buildings everywhere 
being very much in need of repairs. 

Anna Campbell has obtained a position with 
the Young Women’s Christian\Association, and, 
probably, will not return to school again. 

A number of the girls are engaged on pieces of 
embroidery and crochet work which they intend 
for Christmas presents to their mothers. 

The girls are frequently in receipt of letters 
from Marion Bailsman. She seems to like Phila- 
delphia very much as a place of residence. 

Our boys and girls are just beginning to un- 
derstand what the war-tax is. Everywhere they 
turn they have to pay a penny or two more. 

Mr. Butterweck paid us a visit on Sunday after- 
noon. He is still in camp at Wrightstown, not 
yet having been called across the big water. 

Leslie Harter and Alfred Kracht are far in 
advance of the other new pupils that have come 
to us this fall, and have been given places in 
Miss Tilson’s class. 

Our moving pictures in our chapel have been 
rather unusually fine this year, those describing 
the various manufactures, and the travel pictures 
being especially good. 

Roy Hapward, William Felts, and Walton 
Morgan tried their hands at making fudge the 
other day, but, somehow, they did not have the 
success that the girls have. 

The parlor on the first floor of the Boys’ Build- 
ing has been taken for an officers room, and it 
makes a most excellent place for the officers to 
meet and arrange their work. 

If the weather is good we shall have a record- 
breaking crowd on Thanksgiving day, the game 
between our team and the champion Newark 
team making a strong attraction. 

Miss Bergen and Miss Brian have been lend- 
ing a hand in the office during the past few days. 
Both are familiar with office work, and so they 
were able to give valuable service. 

There is considerable rivalry between Company 

A, commanded by James Davison and Company 

B, commanded by Captain Jerrell. At the last 
drill Company A got the honors. 

The girls of the cooking classess are making a 
supply of. good candy, each w r eek, for the store- 
room. Now, the children know where to get it 
pure when they have any spare pennies. 

The larger boysMiave established a basketball 
court in the grove between the Industrial Hall 
and the stable and nitty be seen at all “off hours” 
engaged in the exhilarating sport there. 

Arthur Greene is quite proud of his success in 
the Bakery. He already knows how to make 
bread, rolls, pies and several kinds of cake. What 
a valuable man he would be at Camp Dix. 

* ■ ^ 

Among the items of interest in Esther Fors- 
njan's last letter from her mamma were the facts 
that plenty of jelly had been put away for the 
winter and the' parlor had been newly papered. 

The Girls’ Athletic Club will hold another meet- 
ing on Wednesday evening. Its particular aim 
now is to get an out-docr basketball court, where 
they will have only the freshest of air to breathe. 


2 7 

The smaller children had their Hallowe’en on 
the afternoon of the 31st. Games and plays were 
indulged in for a couple of hours, the apple-duck- 
ing especially, giving a great deal of amusement. 

Mary Sommers has resumed her place as as- 
sistant to Miss Smyth in the scientific repairs 
department, and is most glad to be with us again. 
Her old school-mates are just as glad to see her 
back. 

Edith Tussey’s family has moved from Wood- 
bury to Camden, and Edith’s brother has gone 
to work with the Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Edith thinks she is going to like Camden very 
much. 

Aeroplanes are a very common sight with us. 
They come from the aviation school at Princeton. 
Robert Van Sickle says that everybody will soon 
be owning an air-ship, just as they now own 
automobiles. 

Anna Robinson is very fond of letter-writing 
and the increase in letter postage from to 3<f 
is a matter of great regret to her, the additional 
penny making quite a difference to her in the 
course of a year. 

Mr, Porter will not soon forget his recent 
birthday, for beside all sorts of congratulations 
from every side, he recevied a beautiful scarf- 
pin and a handsome pair of cuff-buttons from the 
boys in his department. 

Owing to the high cost of building, the $40,000 
allowed us by the last legislature was not enough 
to build us a girls’ wing, and it was necessary 
to let the amount lapse at the end of the fiscal 
year, November 30th. 

The big boys thought that Halloween would 
afford a good opportunity to make a little money 
for the Athletic Association; so they made a can 
of ice-cream, and started a sale. It went like 
hot cakes and they made a snug little sum by the 
operation. 

Secretary of our school for the past eight years, 
severed her connection with us on Friday last, 
and accepted a position with the Civil Service 
Department at the State House, Miss Burk was 
a universal favorite and everybody regrets see- 
ing her go. 

Recent letters from Frank Hoppaugh and Fred 
Ciampaglia advise us that both have secured 
fine positions in a large printing plant at Coopers- 
town. N. Y. They make their homes with the 
head of the firm, are drawing good salaries, and 
are in every way finely situated. Our linotype 
operators all certainly do well. 

Quite a number of the pupils are planning to be 
present at the unveiling of the Jenkins Memorial 
on Labor Day of next year. A large sum has 
been collected and the Memorial promises to be 
quite a handsome one. Mr. Jenkins was our 
first Superintendent and held the position dur- 
ing the first sixteen years of the school’s history. 

The sentiment is growing in many quarters 
that the time has come when a larger acreage 
should be obtained for our school in a more- 
suburban locality and that eventually we should' 
leave our present urban site and antiquated build- 
ings for roomier ones in the country. 

The Enterainment Committee of the Athletic 
Association begs to announce the presentation 
of “The School Life.” which will be played in the 
Institution chapel on the evening of Thursday, 
November 29th, 1917, at eight o'clock. The mem- 
bers of the Association, who are giving the play, 
assure the pupils and the public that it will be 
full of fun and new jokes, and that there will be no 
dull scenes. We request a large attendance and 
assure all of a hearty welcome. The proceeds 
will be for the Athletic Association. Admission 
fifteen cents for grown people and ten and five 
cents for children. 
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REV. ALBERT J. AMATEAU 

NEW era for the Jewish deaf of 
Greater New York has been inaugu- 
rated by the opening of a Communal 
Center for the Jewish deaf, recently 
established by the Society for the Wel- 
fare of the Jewish Deaf through the tireless efforts 
of Rev. Albert J. Amateau, minister of the Jewish 
Deaf of the above city. The scale of activities to 
be carried on in the Communal Center makes it 
without a peer in the entire deaf world. 

The new home of the S. W. J. D. is like a 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association, bought for about 
$40,000, remodelled and equipped at a cost of about 
$5,000 to meet the social, physical, educational and 
spiritual needs of the Jewish deaf and to spread a 
spirit of communion so necessary to carry on the 
congregational work for the approximately 2,500 
deaf-mutes of the Jewish faith in Greater New York. 

Mr. Abraham Erlanger, President of the S. W. 
J. D., a lover of mankind and a man of well-known 
philanthropic spirit, was largely responsible for the 
purchase of the building, donating a substantial 
amount. Mr. Louis J. Robertson, chairman of the 
Building Fund Committee, also donated a large sum. 
Many others pledged their financial assistance in 
order to make it a success. But mainly to these two 
gentlemen credit is due for solving the financial end 
of the project. 

Some time ago I wrote an article for this period- 
ical concerning the work which Mr. Amateau had 
accomplished as Manager of the Employment Bureau 
of the S. W. J. D. The work was new to him, 
lie received instruction in the sign-language, prepared 
Iiitnself to assume other positions of responsibility, 
and within a short time he was advanced to the 
position of Secretary and General Manager of the 
S. W. J. D. In this position he put into operation 
many excellent ideas, thus broadening the scope of 
the work, doing work that released the springs of 
action in the Jewish deaf. 

He has proven himself to be a man of sound 
judgment, of capacity to take a large and thoughtful 
view of the affairs of the Society— evidenced by a 
shop in which many shiftless deaf-mutes were given 
employment by the Society; the publication of The 
Jewish Deaf, a monthly periodical ; the organization 
of three branches of the Hebrew Association of 
the Deaf in the different boroughs of Greater New 
York; the organization of the Alumni Association 
of the S. W. J. D., for Jewish ex-pupils; Evening 
classes for immigrants ; assisting the deaf to become 
citizens; acting as attorney for the deaf in courts 
of law ; introduced the compilation of accurate sta- 
tistics with regard to the Jewish deaf of Greater 
New York. 

His greatest achievement was his successful urging 
the Directors of the Society to secure a building 
as a Communal Center. 
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The Center is a three storied house composed 
of three houses made into one. On the ground 
floor there is a large well-lighted and well-ventilated 
gymnasium, about 40x50 feet, to be used for indoor 
games, athletics and the large social functions. The 
equipment includes all that is best in physical train- 
ing apparatus and its aim is to furnish an oppor- 
tunity for every Jewish deaf nw.n and woman to 
attain that physical condition which makes possible 
the highest mental and moral efficiency. 

For lovers of out-door sports, there is a large 
basket-ball and hand-ball court in the rear yard 
(40x60 feet) of the building. 

On the extreme right on the ground floor is the 
living quarter of the janitor of the building. 

Another phase of the Society’s work which in- 
oculates in Jewish deaf people moral purpose, 
are the Friday evening, Sunday morning and holi- 
day services now to be held on the whole first 
floor, the Synagogue floor, seating about 450 persons. 
Here Rev. Mr. Amateau occupies the pulpit and 
imbues the congregation with Jewish ideals. 

Formerly religious education among the Jewish 
deaf, especially the older people, had been neglected 
for want of religious classes. The Society has or- 
ganized a number of classes to teach the Jewish 
Religion to the Jewish children of various schools 
for the deaf. When they graduate, they join with 
the older people and work together in a common 
cause under the leadership of Rev. Mr. Amateau 
who points out the true function of the Jew to-day 
as the exponent of a unitary God and of an ethical 
code of laws. 

Specially interesting is the comment which has 
always been made on these services by the large 
majority of men and women in Rev. Mr. Amateau’s 
audience ; the interested attention invariably given to 
what he says in his sermons which he delivers in the 
sign-language so forcefully, simply and clearly, indi- 
cating that he exercises a magnetic influence over 
his congregation and it is not surprising that the 
fundamental tone characterizing these services has 
attracted large numbers of deaf weekly. 

Rev. Mr. Amateau is opposed to proselyting or 
in trying to convert any one. His work is that of a 
teacher only, instilling in minds of the deaf people 
of the Jewish faith the practical lessons of life and 
the moral truths of the Jewish religion. 

The Synagogue has a well-appointed pulpit with 
ample room for a choir of five persons with hand 
carved altar within which is the Torah or Mosaic 
Laws. 

On the second floor in the rear, is centered the 
greatest range of activity. It is the Society’s head- 
quarters. 

Any one calling at this place will always find 
here a sympathetic atmosphere. There is a private 
office especially for Rev. Amateau and a large room 
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for typist and clerk, with three desks, two type- 
writers, a multigraph machine, large office files, a 
telephone switchboard with connections to the dif- 
ferent departments, cozy chairs for waiting callers, 
bookcases, etc. 

Among the departments centered in this room are: 

The Employment Bureau which finds positions for 
the unemployed deaf-mutes. Over 500 positions 
were filled in the last few years ; a Loan Department 
in which sums of money are loaned to those who 
are financially hard-pressed instead of giving them 
charity; a Bureau of Legal Advice and Information 
where all possible assistance and representations in 
courts of law is given; the Educational Department 
where evening classes are looked after with the 
co-operation of the Board of Education of the City 
of New York; lectures on important educational 
subjects and hygiene; the Religious classes where 
the deaf pupils of tlie Jewish faith in the various 
schools for the deaf of Greater New York are 
given instruction on the basic principles and morality 
of the Jewish religion ; a shop which affords steady 
employment to a number of deaf persons, who lost 
positions through no fault of their own but by 
reason of their lack of education and ignorance of 
a trade ; a visiting nurse is to be employed by the 
Society to visit the poor, render medical assistance, 
nurse the sick to health and also to give advice as 
to how to bring up children according to scientific 
principles; the Editorial Department of The Jewish 
Deaf, the first monthly periodical of its kind devoted 
to the Jewish deaf which became the official organ 
of the S. W. J. D. The main task of this periodical 
is to improve and comment on the work of the many 
activities of the deaf and to keep it dynamic and 
to interest indifferent hearing people in its work 
by its intelligent criticism. There are subdivisions 
of departments but space will not permit further 
discussion here. A lengthy paper prepared by Mr. 
Amateau and read by himself before a large audience 
at the National Conference of the Jewish Charities 
in the United States, at Memphis, Tenn., which has 
been printed in full together with an address by 
A. P. Buchanan of Flint, Mich., entitled “Conference 
on Securing Employment for the Deaf,” which was 
read at the Convention of the American Instructors 
of the Deaf, held at the Virginia School for the Deaf 
and Blind at Staunton, Va., June 25 to July 1 in- 
clusive, 1914. These papers are printed in book form 
as a part of the proceedings in Senate Documents, 
Vol.. No. 8 — 63d Congress 3rd session. 1914-16 which 
I am sure will interest all who care to read. 

Now that the Society has a building for its many 
purposes, Rev. Mr. Amateau will hereafter devote all 
of his time and energy towards larger things. The 
Employment Bureau and Editorial Department have 
been turned over to his assistant, Mr. Harry Eut- 
terman, a young hearing gentleman of high intel- 
ligence and ability who has already done excellent 
work and if he sticks to it will some day be a 
credit to the Society and to the deaf through the ex- 
perience which Rev. Amateau has acquired through 
painstaking work. 

The middle room in the rear on the second floor 
is used as a game-room where the spirit of sociability 
and good fellowship prevail. A pool and billiard 
table is provided which affords opportunity to en- 
joy a gentleman's game with agreeable associates. 
Money-making, games of chance and gambling of 
any kind are absolutely forbidden in this building. 

The annex to the above room will be converted 
into a Medical Clinic. A doctor will be in attend- 
ance at certain hours of the day and render pro- 
fession! services gratis to those who cannot afford 
to pay for medical treatment. A nurse will also be 
in attendance at the Clinic and devote all of her 
time towards assisting the doctor and patients. 

On the extreme right in the rear on the second 
floor there is a library and reading room. 

One of the three front rooms on the second floor 
are devoted to evening classes. The equipment is the 
same as in the Public School. There are four dif- 
ferent classes which are divided into two sessions 
each night from Monday till Thursday. English and 
signs are taught to immigrant deaf-mutes ; advanced 


English ; citizenship and civics ; hygiene and science ; 
and later, perhaps, industrial departments as aids to 
obtain a knowledge of a trade. The subject and 
time of meeting are arranged so that every one 
interested finds it possible to attend. Over 50 pupils 
have already registered for participation in the va- 
rious evening classes. These classes can be cleared to 
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make room for smaller social entertainments when- 
ever needed. 

Something ought to be said as to why evening 
classes are installed. The pupils at the various 
schools in the past showed signs of being too im- 
patient to learn and to prepare for life. Many deaf 
wbo could not be admitted to school on account of 
their age limit, as well as non-graduates and will 
no doubt give promise to make a new era in the 
education of the deaf. 


Rev. Amateau has often been placed in a difficult 
position through them and to overcome these prob- 
lems he has given thought. He has come to the 
conclusion that evening classes to teach English, 
advanced English and vocational training should be 
installed ; that true vocational preparation is training 
to know few things well and thoroughly, to be 
familiar with the work which will enable them to 
meet new duties and unforseen emergencies which 
may arise after they are placed permanently through 
the Employment Bureau of the Society. These 
evening classes are a godsend for the immigrants 
persons never went to school at all. It is a cold fact 
that the notion that one must be thoroughly trained 
in every respect in order to succeed and render more 
complete service, is too often pushed aside by the 
notion that it is sufficient if one is trained just 
enough to make a temporary success. It is not 
difficult to foresee what results would follow to the 
social order when such a group are in a community. 

The room on the top floor in the front is occupied 
as a meeting and social room for the Sisterhood of 
the Hebrew Deaf, whose object was to spread the 
idea of the need of an organization of the Jewisn 
deaf women of New York and carry on bazaars for 
the sale of fancy articles for charitable purposes. 
This organization is affiliated with the S. W, J. D., 
and is in a flourishing condition. Mrs. Albert J. 
Amateau, wife of the minister, is the founder of 
that body and has been elected Honorary President. 
She is an ardent worker and has put into practice 
a number of ideas which proved beneficial. 

The two front rooms on the top floor from the 
right which run across to the rear with another two 
rooms, a kitchen and tiled bath are used as an 
apartment for Rev. and Mrs. Amateau. The rooms 
are large, airy and prettily decorated with modern, 
conveniences. In the summer time the roof will be 
used as a roof garden. 

In the extreme left on the top floor in the rear 
there is a meeting room for the Directors of the 
Society. Among the officers of the Society who are 
hearing gentlemen, who have the ability, earnestness, 
philanthropic and social experience are such men as 
Abraham Erlanger, President ; with ex-presidents 
George Rosenfeld and Leo Sulzberger, Vice-Presi- 
dent, incumbent; Norman M. Cohen, Honorary Sec- 
retary and Sidney B. Erlanger, Treasurer. 

The entire building is electric-lit, steam-heated and 
supplied with hot water. It has excellent fire-pro- 
tection with many exits. 

Any one familiar with the workings of the Society 
will give assent to the statement that after three 
years of tireless effort in planning the different de- 
partments as mentioned above solely for the better- 
ment of the Jewish deaf, Rev. Amateau has done a 
notable piece of work in helping establish a Com- 
munal Center for the deaf in which they can meet 
six days a week and enjoy all the privileges as 
outlined. 

The burden of acquiring funds for such a home 
has thus far been shouldered by a number of Direc- 
tors whose hearts are concerned in helping the cause 
of the deaf. To enjoy all the privileges in this 
building, the membership dues are only $3.00 a year 
for men and $3.50 for women. This is small com- 
pared with amounts paid to other organizations giv- 
ing much less return for more money. 

Perhaps it would be worth while to say something 
concerning the life history of Rev. Amateau. He 
was born on July 20, 1887, in the city of Milas, Prov- 
ince of Aiden, Asiatic Turkey. His father is a 
prominent attorney and occupies a number of posi- 
tions of trust and honor in the local government. 
He was educated in the different schools in Milas, 
the Imperial Ottoman Lycee at Smyrna, the church 
of Scotland Mission in Smyrna, and the American 
International College at Constantinople. In the last 
two named institutions he learned the English lan- 
guage. At the outbreak of the revolution in Turkey 
in 1908 when the government made known its inten- 
tion to promote the education of the masses, he at 
once seized the opportunity of attending the com- 
petitive examination for the position of Turkish 
teacher. Being succssful, he became teacher and a 
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EPHPHATA MISSION, DETROIT, MICH 



OFFICERS OF THE LADIES’ GUILD OF EPHPHATA MISSION 
Left to right, sitting — Mrs. Hoarce B. Walter, President; Mrs. Gertrude E. Maxwell, Vice- 
President and Founder. Left to right, standing — Mrs. Harry J. Brown, Collector of Funds; Mrs. 
Edward E. Ball, Secretary-Treasurer. 


master in the same school where he was educated. 
\Vhile occupying this position he looked towards the 
“Land of Opportunity” and voyaged to America on 
the S. S. Santa Anna on August 19, 1910. 

While in New York, he supported himself by doing 
translation work and soliciting insurance. He later 
became General Insurance Agent at 23 Park Row. 
In July, 1913, he was employed by the Society for 
the Welfare of the Jewish Deaf as manager of the 
Employment Bureau. When he first took charge 
of the work, and the position was new to him, he 
was in doubt as to whether or not he would be able 
to maintain that position. He came to my house 
when making arrangements for learning the sign-lan- 
guage and told me that a hearing man had tried to 
induce him to throw up the job because the deaf 
were impossible.” I took emphatic exception to the 
above remarks made by a man who had ill-feelings 
against the deaf class and urged Mr. Amateau to 
ignore such statements. He went forward with 
vigor and vim. He noticed that everything was in 
confusion in the office. There was absolutely no 
business method. All letters, etc., received before he 
took charge were waste-basketed and there hardly 
was any record of placements in the Employment 
Bureau. He at once reconstructed the work of that 
Bureau and had every matter handled in a systematic 
businesslike manner. The details are carefully in- 
dexed and to-day, it is an efficient department. 

Among his hearing brethren he is well-konwn as a 
social worker and he takes an active interest in the 
Oriental Jews. He helped in the organization of 
the Federation of the Oriental Jews in 1911. He 
became Executive Secretary of his organization and 
has since been re-elected at every annual meeting. 
He became familiar with the needs of the growing 
community in the U. S., and was responsible for 
connecting links between the Oriental Colony and 
the large Jewish General Community. Despite his 
numerous activities he has been elected officer of 
various organizations thus plainly indicating his 
quality as a leader and administrator. Recently he 
was offered the position as Secretary to Ambassador 
Elkus of Turkey. He preferred to remain in the 
work for the Jewish deaf which sorely needs his 
invaluable services. He is closely connected with 
many prominent men and women influential in social, 
financial and political circles here and abroad. 

Two years ago he crossed the briny deep and 
married Miss Rebecca Nahoun, a charming, intelli- 
gent and cultured woman, who is now assisting him 
in his work with the Society. She is an apt pupil 
in the sign language. 

Rev. Amateau is in full vigor of manhood. He 
possesses fine, clear and imaginative mental powers. 
He can speak, read, and write fluently nine different 
languages, to say nothing of the sign language of 
which he is an excellent example and has made the 
Society what it now is as the result of more intel- 
ligence and progressivness in the management of its 
affairs. 

With the new Communal Center well-established 
and in full sway and with Rev. Amateau as the 
supervisor of all the departments, the Jewish deaf 
can look forward to flourishing years, full of the 
best intellectual, physical and moral richness. 

Louis A. Cohen. 

P.S. — It will be noted that since this article 
has been inserted for publication, the S. W. J. D. 
lost a valuable employer in the person of Mr. 
Harry Futterman. who has been drafted into the 
National Army. He is now in Camp Upton, 
Yaphank, L. I. 


Recently there was formally opened in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., a large handsome modern school 
building, of which Marr and Holman were the 
architects. Mr. Marr is a graduate of the Ten- 
nessee School and Gallaudet College. This new 
school house is going to be made a model one, 
with vocational training to both boys and girls. 
It even has a laundry and moving picture oufit. 
— The Missouri Record. 


Through the efforts of Mrs. Nelson, assisted by 
several other ladies, the Ladies' Guild was established 
as an auxiliary to Ephphatha Mission at St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, Detroit, on April 2. 1916, with the 
following officers : Mrs. Horace B. Waters, President ; 
Mrs. Gertrude E. Maxwell Nelson, Vice-President; 
Mrs. Edward E. Ball, Secretary-T reasurer ; Mrs. 
Harry J. Brown, Collector of Funds. Since then the 
Guild has worked wonders. Through its influence 
the services have been largely attended ; the Bible 
Class has met regularly with an increasing attendance ; 
socials have drawn large crowds and brought large 
financial returns. The Rev. B. R. Allabough has his 


And ne'er shall the sons of Columbia be slaves, 
While the earth bears a plant, or the sea rolls its 
waves . — Robert Treat Paine. 


hands full baptizing nearly every time he visits 
the Mission. Twelve candidates were confirmed by 
Bishop Williams on Palm Sunday, April, 1st this year. 
The Mission has on its list ninety-four communicants 
at present, and is still growing. 

Messers. Horace B. Waters and Rion Hoel are effi- 
cient lay readers. Their labors are entirely unselfish, 
and highly appreciated by the Rev. Mr. Allabough. 

On Thursday, April 19th this year, the Guild met 
and elected the following officers : Mrs. Waters, 
President (re-elected) ; Mrs. Daniel Whitehead, Vice- 
President; Mrs. Edward E. Ball, Secretary; Mrs. 
Harry J. Brown, Treasurer. B. R. B. 


A friendship that makes the least noise is very 
often the most useful ; for which reason I should pre- 
fer a prudent friend to a zealous one. — Addison. 



OFFICERS OF EPHPHATA MISSION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
(Sitting left to right) George C. May, Tresurer; Horace B. Waters, Lay-Reader; Augustus R. 
Schneider, Secretary. (Standing left to right) James Henderson, Collector of Church Offerings*, 
William F. Murphy, Rion Hoel and Robert V. Jones, Trustees. 
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D F R A T I T 

By J. FREDERICK MEAGHER 


I E S 


HEN President Woodrow Wilson vetoed 
the provision allowing Theodore Roosevelt 
to lead a division in France, the chance of 
deaf patriots to win glory in the brigade 
made up of the “excepted classes” went 
glimmering. 

For Roosevelt would have taken us ! 

After some correspondence W. E. Dame, writ- 
ing from Roosevelt’s headquarters at 753 Fifth 
Avenue, New York (room 402) stated that in 
the event Roosevelt was allowed to take an army 
to France he was “certain there would be a place 
for the men you represent.” 

What happend is history. 

The Impostor Bureau had been on the job. In 
short order it secured 109 competent recruits 
from four states— which proportion would allow 
us to raise 1350 men in one month. Roosevelt’s 
plan falling through all efforts were abandoned at 
this point. 

Chief Garrison of Washington state enrolled 31 ; 
Chief Lindstorm of Oregon 15; Chief Stewart of 
Michigan 37, and Chief McFarlane of Alabama 29. 
Two volunteers sent in their names from Canada, 
having seen Associated Press despatches of our 
movement in Canadian newspapers. 

Candidly, from an intimate study of the repeat- 
ed efforts of the deaf in France and England I 
was not optimistic of results. Still the newspaper 
notices strengthened us deaf immeasurably with 
the reading public. Every man who backed the 
movement deserves the thanks and admiration 
of every thoughtful deaf citizen. Have you no- 
ticed that deaf men who stray from the beaten 
track and branch out in original lines seldom 
make as much money as they could in more com- 
mon pursuits? Take Terry, the poet-author- 
photo playwright; Messenger, the policeman; 
Beadell the editor; Porter the publisher; Hotch- 
kiss the professor; Veditz and Bertram the poul- 
trymen. None of them can be called rich by any 
means, yet their name and fame not only encour- 
age us lesser-fry to higher endeavor but give the 
reading public a better opinion of us. Pach? Ah, 
yes; Pach is the exception which proves the rule. 
One of the greatest banking institutions in the 
world has signed a contract with Pach to make 
individual photographs of its 1,300 afficials, 
allowing 15 minutes per sitting. Pach lucky? 
Yes, and plucky. The terms are synonymous. 

Even so the plucky deaf patriots who volun- 
tered to serve against Germany were ready to 
sacrifice their comfort, their property — even their 
lives — for the same glorious idea: to prove the 
deaf are as good as other men. 

They are made of the same stern stuff as Terry, 
Messenger, Beadell, Porter, Hotchiss, Veditz and 
Bertram. The silent world is proud of them. 

So many efforts have been made by the deaf as 
individuals or as organizations to see active 
service that the venerable Journal was swamped 
and had to avoid the appearance of discrimination 
by throwing them all out. One of the best 
news items came from Minnesota. Captain Robert 
I. Rees, an instructor at the officer’s training 
school at Fort Snelling, and formerly comman- 
dant at St. Thomas college — one of the largest 
military schools in this country, if not the largest 
— a veteran of the Cuban and Phillipine camp- 
aigns, was quoted in the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
in part as follows: 

“I was greatly impressed by the work of the 
Faribault cadets. We have good cadets at St. 
Thomas, but the deaf lads are our equals. 

“In one thing they seem superior, in quickness 
with which they respond to commands. It has 
been explained that signaled commands are exe- 
cuted more quickly than spoken, as light travels 


faster than sound. I am going to recommand 
to the War Department that provision be made 
so they can serve. There is no reason why this 
may not be done.” 

Yes, we deaf are “doing our bit.” 

I want to be a soldier 
And with the soldiers stand, 

A Springfield on my shoulder, 

A gas mask in my hand. 

And let us hope, if worst is worse, 

I’ll ride within my favorite hearse. 

In time of war the state militia merge with 
the regular army in national defence. 

The state association of the deaf bear the same 
relation to the National Association of the Deaf. 

We deaf are at war. We have wrongs to be 
righted and laws to be enacted. The National 
Association can not wage successful battle for- 
ever. It has secured anti-impostor laws in 11 
states the past two years, but it has neither 
sufficient funds nor sufficient members to wage 
an equally vigorous war against other evils — 
the employment and discrimination question, the 
technical college question, etc. 

The militia — state associations — can immeasur- 
ably solidify their own ranks and strengthen the 
National Association by passing resolutions to 
affiliate with the latter in accordance with the 
laws passed at San Francisco. The National 
Association lays no claim to one cent of their 
money, nor assumes to govern or curb their ac- 
tivities in any manner. The alliance is for the 
good of all, and being at war is imperative. 

The silent workers should fight for the union 
of State and National Associations — a modified 
form of Federation. 

Several fraternal organizations have gone on 
record as guaranteeing to pay the premiums on 
members killed on the field of battle. 

In response to the query “will the deaf prove 
less patriotic than the hearing?” Grand Secre- 
tary Francis P. Gibson of Chicago said: 

“The N. F. S. D. had no provision in its laws 
covering such a contingency, consequently I am 
unable to give an official opinion, but from what 
I personally know of the Frats, how they have 
stood by time and again, I feel warranted in 
saying it would pay such claims, and if it had 
to go under by reason of a consequent heavy 
drain on its resources, it would go under without 
repining and with colors flying. The N. F. S. D. 
is as patriotic as any of its fellow fraternal socie- 
ties, which are showing in many ways that they 
will look after their members at such times, and 
it will to the best of its ability do its bit. I feel 
sure. The Frats are Americans first. I will add, 
too. that the N. F. S. D. is as well fortified as it 
possibly could be and the going under contingency 
above referred to is remote and improbable. If 
its members are to be accepted for military duty 
or other war service the Society can be depended 
on to do its part.” 

As stated before in these columns — a statement 
widely copied in the deaf press — Federal and state 
insurance investigations have proven the N. F. S. 
D. is by far the strongest fraternal organization in 
the country. This was computed by figuring the 
total membership and the surpuls funds, or 
“profit.” Last year it was 133%: this year 138% 
and steadily growing. Accordingly it will be seen 
the N. F. S. D. is the least liable to “go broke” 
of any fraternal insurance company in existence. 

If you are not a member you ought to be. 

President Jay Cooke Howard, the great First 
Chief of the Impostor Bureau, said in the De- 
cember, 1912, issue of this magazine: “If we 
could get a move into every deaf person in the 
country for just about six months, the ‘deaf- 
impostor’ would be as extinct as the family of 
apodal cirripeds, called the protelepadidse or as 
the cichtyopterygia, known in the common speech 
as the ichthyosaurus.” 



With the passage this year of anti-impostor 
laws in the states of North Dakota, New Mexico, 
Michigan and Wisconsin there are now just 15 
states having such legislation, 13 of the 15 pass- 
ing the measures since Cadi Howard’s prophetic 
words above quoted. Howard built wisely and 
well as first chief, and turned over to his suc- 
cessor on elevation to the presidency a well- 
ordered organization. To Howard more than to 
any other one man belongs the credit for subse- 
quent results. 

The Latest Rumors about Prominent Nad-Frats 

J. W. McCandless is using “Liberty Loan” bonds 
as wall paper. Stuart Evans refused to arrest an 
Imposter selling those bonds in Porterville. 
Norman V. Lewis is printing a 437-page book, 
“How I Won the Great War.” 

Hark! Hark! The dogs do bark! 

The beggars are coming to town ! 

But, since Impostor laws are passed, 

Their old lucrative graft won’t last — 

We’ll jail them all, and we’ll jail them fast, 

And in stripes we’ll dress them down. 

The N. A. D. on the job you’ll see 
And the doggies will bark triumphantly. 

“The old order passes.” Three years ago Pres- 
ident Jay Cooke Howard of the N. A. D„ in an 
official communication to the Journal, stated that 
only three superintendents of state schools for 
the deaf were outwardly and at all times unwa- 
vering exponents of the Combined System, re- 
sisting the popular clamor for that “wonderful 
new method of teaching the dumb to talk, “viz: 
Clarke of Washington state, Currier of Fanwood, 
and Rothert of Iowa. 

Last June the governor requested Clarke’s re- 
signation, giving as resason he did not seem 
anxious to co-operate in turning Vancouver into 
a pure-oral school. The venerable Currier, orig- 
inator of the band and military system for the 
deaf, passed away in July. Of the staunch trio 
Rothert alone remains. 

The Combined System seems doomed. Popu- 
lar clamor is too much for us. As loyal citizens 
we can only give our hearty support to the new 
order of things as they are, and aid the heads 
of schools in their difficult task. Pig-headed op- 
postition will only make matters worse; and re- 
tard, not advance, the welfare of the rising genera- 
tion. : : : 

The Latest Rumors About Prominent 
Nad Frats 

John C. Winemiller has sold a car-load of trained 
carrier pigeons to the War Department. 
Michael Lapides is underbidding Samuel Frank- 
enhem in selling “Liberty Loan” bonds, 

Anton Tanzar is tantalizing the Kaiser by send- 
ing a wireless decoy message, “Edison invents, 
ultra-violet ray to melt approaching Boch. 
bullets.” 

J. Schuyler Long has put the thoughts of tht 
Kaiser in verse beginning: 

“Once I was pure as the beautiful snow — 
But that was an awfully long time ago.” 
Arthur L. Roberts did not register June 5. The 
sheriff stated he looked so small and young 
he was not old enough. 

Herr John H. Muller was court-martialed in Cin- 
cinnati as head of the German spy system in 
this country. He was sentenced to eat 57 
pounds of pretzels. 

Rev. Daniel Moylan is trying to sell his saddle- 
horse to the Berlin cavalry. (It is a dead 
horse.) 

Clayton McLaughlin has learned to play “Die 
Wacht am Rhine” on the jewsharp. 

But, really, the truth of these rumors is NOT 
guaranteed. 
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NEW JERSEY PICK-UPS 

Elias Scudder, (colored) a recent graduate of 
the New Jersey School, is employed as dish- 
washer at the “Princeton Inn,” which is patron- 
ized by the most exclusive people of the old col- 
lege town of Princeton. 

George Bedford was given a surprise party at 
the home of his mother, 39 Hamilton Avenue, 
Washington Heights, N. J., on the nth of last 
August. It was in honor of George’s twenty- 



GEORGE BEDFORD 


third birthday anniversary. There were dancing 
and games and before midnight delicious refresh- 
ments were served. The young man was the 
recipient of many valuable presents. Among 
those present were: — Misses Mamie Gessner, of 
Hackensack; Frieda Heuser, of Paterson; Annie 
Savko, of Trenton; May Turner, of Jersey City; 
Mr. and Mrs. John Brooks, Mrs. Bedford, the 
Messrs. Otto Reinke and Angelo Avallone, of 
West Hoboken; Hans Hansen, of Hoboken; 
Charles Quigley, of Newark; Fred Grief, of Ruth- 
erford; George Brede and Harry Dixon, of Jersey 
City; George Bedford. 

Mr. Charles Stevens, of Somerville and Mrs. 
Charles Switzgable, of Easton, Pa., attended the 
Interstate Fair at Trenton, and incidentally visit- 
ed the school for the deaf. Mrs. Switzgable, 
whose husband died about two years ago, was 
known as a pupil of the Mount Airy School by 
the name of Anna Rufe. 

Mr. Frank Haberstroh and his bride, of New 
Tork City, stopped off to visit the New Jersey 
School for the Deaf, on their honeymoon trip to 
Atlantic City, recently. The bride, whose maid- 
en name was Miss Linderhoff, is a very attractive 
young lady and very popular among the younger 
set in New' York. Mr. Haberstroh possesses 
more than the average intelligence. When their 
honeymoon is over they will start housekeeping 
.in the Bronx, in their newly furnished apartment. 

George Penrose, of Newmarket, has been ad- 
vanced to the position of linotype operator where 
he has been employed in Plainfield steadily for 
.a number of years. 

Frank Penrose was in Trenton during the sum- 
mer with his powerful motorcycle on summons 
-of Commissioner Dill who took away his license 
-because of his deafness. Frank says he rode his 
-machine thousands of miles without a mishap. 
Experience shows that the deaf are very careful 
-drivers, and we hope the motor vehicle laws will 
Hie modified so that the deaf can enjoy the same 
privileges of life and the pursuit of happiness as 
the hearing do. 

The Newark Division No. 42, N. F. S. D., held 
a “Patriotic Night” on Saturday evening, Sep- 
tember 22nd. last. There were three perform- 
ances, as follows: — 

1st. The aged parents’ parting farewell to 
son and daughter who join the army, 
and Red Cross and recitation. 


2nd. Red Cross Nurses’ performance and 
recitation. 

3rd. The recruits’ performance and recita- 
tion. 

There was also a sign-language contest. Prizes 
were awarded to ladies and gentlemen for their 
most graceful delivery of “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner”, in the sign-language. 

Mr. Hans P. Hansen, of Hoboken, has secur- 
ed a good position in the photo-engraving de- 
partment of the Philadelphia Inquirer, as line 
and half-tone etcher. 

Messrs. Frank Hoppaugh and Fred Ciampa- 
glia are operating linotype machines in the pub- 
lishing house of The Arthur H. Crist Co., in 
Cooperstown, N. Y., and are said to be the 
best operators on the force. 

Mr. Paul Reed Tarbutton, a former pupil of 
the New Jersey School, now residing at Trappe, 
Station, Maryland, has purchased a Saxon Four 
Roadster automobile and is very happy over it. 

Harry, son of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Stengele, 
of Plainfield, N. J., recently received his com- 
mission as Pay Master of the Navy. 

Mr. R. E. Conley, formerly supervisor of the 
boys at the New Jersey School, but now con- 
nected with the Corona Typewriter Co., at Gro- 
ton, N. Y., announces his engagement to Miss 
Mildred Fern Anderson, of Phelps, N. Y. The 
marriage will take place in the Spring. 

Mr. Edward Ragna, who was for a year a 
teacher in the New Jersey School, is now em- 
ployed at the Goodyear Rubber Co., in Akron, 
Ohio, and likes it very much. 

Mr. Raymond Burdsall, who ran a blacksmith 
shop in Blackwood, N. J., has sold out and 
gone elsewhere. 

BIRTHDAY SURPRISE PARTY 

A birthday surprise party was tended to Miss 
Odina Sundstrown, of Campbello, Mass., by her 
friends at the home of Mrs. Nellie McCormick, 
at Taunton, Mass., on the 22nd of September. 
She was the recipient of a handsome traveling 
bag. Refreshments were served and a very pleas- 
ant time was had. Those present were Mr. and 
Mrs. N. L. Pond, of Brockton; Mr. and Mrs. 
P. L. McCormick and Mr. William Murphy, of 
Taunton, Mass. 


OUR FLAG FOREVER 

She’s up there — old Glory — where lightnings are sped ; 
She dazzles the nations with ripples of red ; 

And she’ll wave for us living or droop o’er us dead — 
The flag of our country forever ! 

She’s up there — Old Glory — how bright the stars 
stream ! 

And the stripes like red signals of liberty gleam! 
And we dare for her living, or dream the last dream, 
’Neath the flag of our country forever ! 

She’s up there — Old Glory — no tyrant dealt scars, 

No blur on her brightness, no stain on her stars ! 

The brave blood of heroes hath crimsoned her bars. 
She’s the flag of our country forever! 

— Frank L. Stanton. 


DEAF-MUTES MAKE GOOD LINOTYPE 
OPERATORS 

A New Linotype has been installed in the 
State Deaf and Blind School at St. Augustine, 
Florida. The machine will be used by the deaf 
boys to learn its mechanism and operation. It 
has a miniature flag to give warning of the end 
of the line, instead of the bell which is ordinar- 
ly used. Deaf-mutes as a rule make good Lino- 
type operators, their physical deficiencies acting 
rather as a help than a hindrance. 

For a number of years two of the three Lino- 
types in the plant of the St. Augustine Evening 
Record have been in charge of deaf operators. 
A. W. Pope is the efficient machinist operator, 
and always keeps the machines in fine running 
order. He is the first alumnus of the school, and 
frequently is called upon to erect or repair Lino- 
types elsewhere. Herman Harper, the skillful 
operator, is a graduate of the Alabama School for 


the Deaf. He took a course in linotyping in 
Chicage, and had charge of the linotypes on a 
New Mexico paper for a number of years before 
he went to Saint Augustine.— Linotype Bulletin. 


UNITED STATES CIVIL-SERVICE 
EXAMINATIONS 

Stenographers And Typewriters Wanted 
Men And Women 

The United State Government is in urgent 
need of thousands of typewriter operators and 
stenographers and typewriters. All who pass ex- 
aminations for the departments and offices at 
Washington, D. C., are assured of certification 
for appointment. It is the manifest duty of cit- 
izens with this special knowledge to use it at 
this time where it will be of most value to the 
Government. Women especially are urged to 
undertake this office work. Those who have not 
the required training are encouraged to undergo 
instruction at once. 

Examinations for the Department Service, for 
both men and women, are held every Tuesday, in 
450 of the principal cities of the United States, 
and applicants may be filed with the Commission 
at Washington, D. C„ at any time. 

The entrance salary ranges from $1,000 to 
$1,200 a year. Advancement of capable employ- 
ees to higher salaries is reasonably rapid. 

Applicants must have reached their eighteenth 
birthday on the date of the examination. 

For full information in regard to the scope 
and character of the examination and for applica- 
tion blanks address the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., or the Secretary of 
the U. S. Civil Service Board of Examiners at 
Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Atlanta, Ga.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Chicago, 111 .; 
St. Paul, Minn.; St. Louis, Mo.; New Orleans, 
La.; Seattle, Wash.; San Francisco, Cal.; Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii; or San Juan, Porto Rico. 

JOHN A. McILHENNY, 
President, U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 


DIED 

In Kishlandtown, Penna., on the 25th of last 
October. Miss Teatsehe Elizinga, aged 22 years 
and nine months. The decased was a former 
pupil of the New Jersey School for the Deaf. 



In Loving Memory of our dear father, Collins 
Charles Colby, who departed this life two years 
ago, June first, 1915: 

Oh, dearest, sweetest father. 

Since you have passed away 
It seems not that it was two years ago, 

But only yesterday, 

When’er we speak your loving name, 

Our eyes with tears are wet. 

Oh, father, how we love you, 

And love we cannot forget. 

His loving wife and daughters, 

Mrs. C. C, Colby and Misses Colby, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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I THE JERSEY CORNER 1 


Conducted by Miles Sweeney 




jNOTHER change has been made. 
What was once “Trenton” is now 
“The Jersey Corner.” This change 
is in keeping with the .writer’s in- 
tention, as previously announced, to 
infuse a broader element into his writings. He 
wishes the deaf of New Jersey a corner in that 
vast auditorium wherein are collected others from 
all over the world, together with hearing friends, 
enemies, parents, educators and employers; him- 
self acting as Jersey's mouthpiece. The principal 
aim is a fair discussion of everything pertain- 
ing to the welfare of the deaf: principal aim, 
mind you; for, some courtesy shall be reserved 
those who come with an ear for things more 
befitting a newspaper. 

Thus a spirit of liberalism shall pervade these 
writings. Our prayer is that human nature will 
not lead us astray, will not trick us into pre- 
judice or make us wag our tongues to the in- 
jury of good sense. But if err we must, may 
it serve as an anvil whereupon Truth and Justice 
fashion themselves. 


•fr 4* 

If you imagine yourself standing on the earth 
instead of on an infinitesimally small portion 
thereof called Trenton, which in its turn is big 
enough to swallow a thousand you’s at one 
gulp just as one does shad’s eggs, you are filled 
with an awesome sense of your littleness; and 
this humiliation becomes all the more pronounced 
as you behold an infinity of worlds scattered 
about, suggesting the idea that this planet of 
ours is but a drop in an ocean of other ones. 
Christ tells us that in order to be exalted we 
must humble ourselves. Wise men are as one 
in that they know nothing. Socrates denies 
knowledge of anything. Montaigne inquires, 
“What know I?” Pascal cries out: “I am under 
an astonishing and terrifying ignorance of every- 
thing.” And throughout the whole of Shake- 
speare runs such a catholicity that we are at a loss 
to discover his real mind: as if the great bard’s 
intention were to picture the world with never 
a care whether it is going to the dogs or no. 
“These men,” to use the words of another wise 
man, “have plucked that supremest fruit of the 
Tree of Knowledge — the consciousness of our 
ignorance.” 

Astonishing, therefore, is it that certain men 
calling themselves educators perpetually insist 
that such and such a method is the only one that 
should be used in the deaf schools. We hope 
these gentlemen do not assume infallibility. 
We haven’t forgotten Aristotle and St. Augustine, 
two men whose authority held longer sway than 
that of any others history records, and who con- 
sidered the deaf incapable of being educated. 
Must we be so sure of our opinions as to pre- 
clude improvement? Shall we insist that “genus” 
should be narrowed down to “species”; that all 
fruit should be oranges; that a method should 
supersede a system? 

Let it be firmly impressed that we are not 
directing our guns at oralism, but at pure oral- 
ism, which latter has for its concomitant the 
suppression of the sign language and the manual 
method. We believe in the policy of “live and 
let live,” in “liberty limited by like liberty for 
all.” and that no one method shall be given ex- 
clusive preference. Around such ideas we build 
our fort. 

In order to prove that our suspicions are not 
without foundation, quotation will be made from 
the paper read at the convention of the N. A. D. 
by Dr. John D. Wright, who after finding him- 
self “in substantial accord with Mr. Howard in 
the essentials of the education of the deaf,” adds, 


“I confess that I should like to see every school 
for the deaf a purely oral school.” And after 
remarking that present conditions make such a 
thing impossible, he further adds, “let the in- 
creased efficiency demonstrate itself in a small 
department (meaning a segregated oral depart- 
ment in every “combined” school) before radical 
changes are made.” Observe that by “radical 
changes” is meant, if we mistake not, a hop, skip 
and jump to pure oralism. That goal is kept out 
of our sight but it is ever before their mind’s eye. 
But listen — 

"1 hope,” continues the paper, “that this power- 
ful association (meaning the N. A. D.) will put 
its shoulders to the wheel and give so sturdy a 
push that superintendents will besiege their legis- 
latures for permission to establish a small segrat- 
ed department at least for this oral work.” Mark- 
how insignificant they make their demands seem. 
But the scheme is, unless we are again mistaken, 
that the N. A. D. use its influence to enable the 
pure oralists to get a toe-hold — just such a little 
thing at most — in all the “combined” schools; so 
that they may give the combined system such 
twists as will finally land it flat on its back! 

We trust that the N. A. D. and the New Jersey 
School for the Deaf will not stoop to such meas- 
ures. We are proud of the fact that our school 
has remained a “combined” school since its in- 
cipiency, now being nearly thirty-five years old; 
and we have every confidence that she will always 
remain a school for the deaf instead of a school 
for the pure oralists. 

+ + 

The Jenkins memorial fund has been making 
rather slow progress. Yet how easy is it to raise 
the $50 still needed to complete the fund. All 
that is required of the 700 deaf of New Jersey is 
to contribute a little over 7 cents per capita. It 
would be a great surprise as well as a great morti- 
fication should we fail to raise that amount before 
the next convention. We would then feel strong- 
ly tempted to blame John Barleycorn, who assur- 
edly has a genius for making nickels and dimes 
pile up around his feet. Beware of that fellow! 
And — 

Perhaps you are one of the many young fellows 
who know little or nothing of the man whose 
memory the deaf of New Jersey are bound to 
preserve; and this ignorance, I presume, is mak- 
ing your money flow to other sources. Let me 
enlighten you. 

We are going to keep green the memory of 
Weston Jenkins, not only because he was the 


first superintendent of our school but because 
he was a genuine friend to the deaf. He was a 
man who seemed to forget that he possessed the 
sense of hearing — who lived with and for the 
deaf — loved them — fought their battles— treated 
them as his equals — married one — and died un- 
shaken in his belief in them. 

Weston Jenkins was not one of those educators 
whose sole god is a salary and who, for that 
matter, aren’t ashamed of prefering the advice 
of parents, often born of either prejudice or ignor- 
ance. Such educators are too intelligent not to 
know that the attitude of parents towards the 
sign-language is much like that of the schoolboy 
who, after taking his first look at a Greek book, 
feels like flinging it at the professor’s face. And 
they know, too, that underneath all this “bar- 
barous jargon” lie innumerable beauties. 

Jenkins, spending his long life among the deaf, 
knew and felt to his bones what was best for 
them. Hence he favored the Combined System; 
and had the backbone to stand by it. He be- 
longed to that class of hearing educators of the 
deaf who put honest service above all else, and 
give the experiences of the deaf in the outside 
world just as much consideration as the opinions 
of parents. Such conduct usually leads to un- 
popularity. In fact, Jenkins lost his position as 
superintendent, and spent the remainder of his 
life as an humble teacher of the deaf. Heaven 
is now rewarding him and we are going to do the 
same on earth. 

❖ ❖ 

We are itching for the Bennison baby to grow 
up fast enough to prove another Joan of Arc. 
We rest our hopes on the fact that Jersey soil 
has been profuse of famous personages. There 
is John Woolman the humble Quaker, one of 
America’s uncanonized saints and the first man 
to agitate against negro slavery in this country — 
he lived at Mount Holly. And Thomas Paine, 
author of “Common Sense,” “The Crisis” and 
“The Rights of Man,” the first to advocate edu- 
cation at public expense, and one of the founders 
of this grand republic — he lived at Bordentown. 
And Thomas A. Edison, wizard of the invention 
world, perhaps the most useful man that ever 
lived — he lives and works at Orange. And Walt 
Whitman, poet of democracy — he lived at Camden. 
And last but not least, Woodrow Wilson, a name 
that rings terror to every tyrant on earth — this 
great man used to live at Princeton and at 
Trenton. 



TYPES OF CHILDREN OF DEAF PARENTS 


EDWIN WECKEL CLARA WECKEL 

Children of Mr. and Mrs. John F. Weckel, of Canton, Ohio. 
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1 HOUSE-HOLD HINTS 


^ Our readers are invited to contribute to this 

| 

=: department suggestions and recipes that they 


Ik have found useful and economical in practice. 

m 

5 



ECONOMICAL RECIPES 

(Contributed by one who likes to cook.) 

Roast Beef Pie 

Mince finely any scraps of beef you may have 
left. Place in a pie dish, add a little gravy, salt 
and pepper and a sprinkling of nutmeg, cover 
with a layer of fried onions, a layer of fried 
tomatoes and cover the top with a layer of cold 
mashed potato. Bake twenty minutes in a moder- 
ate oven. 


Baked Egg Plant 

Scoop out each half of a good sized egg plant. 
Put pulp into a saucepan, just cover with boil- 
ing salted water and cook twenty minutes. Drain 
and add any kind of chopped meat you may have 
on hand, i part meat to 2 parts pulp, i cup of 
bread crumbs, i egg, i tablespoon of butter, dash 
red pepper, and 1 teaspoonful of Worcestershire 
sauce, if you have it. Mix well and pack each 
rind full of the mixture, sprinkle top with crumbs, 
a bit of butter here and there and moisten the 
whole with milk. Bake twenty minutes to a 
gold brown. Serve with or without white sauce. 


Pepper Relish 

6 red peppers i cup sugar 

6 green peppers 1)4 cups vinegar 

6 onions 2 tablespoons salt 

Wash the peppers, cut in half and remove seeds. 
If you like a hot relish save a few seeds to make 
it as fiery as you like it. Run all through the 
chopper. Put in a saucepan or bowl and cover 
with boiling water. Let stand five minutes, drain 
and cover again with boiling water, drain well 
and add the sugar, salt and vinegar. Bring to 
boiling point and simmer for twenty minutes. Put 
in glass jars. This is fine with beans and makes 
a very tasty filling for sandwiches. 

A Very Good One Egg Cake 

i)4 cups flour } 

l cup sugar 

i tsp. cream of tartar }• Sift all these together 
Yt tsp. soda 

j 

Break an egg into a cup and fill cup with milk 
and beat together, add I teaspoon of vanilla. 
Pour this into dry ingredients and beat. Add 3 
tablespoonfuls of melted butter. The batter will 
be thin. Good for cup or loaf cake. 


A Canadian War Cake 

2 cups brown sugar 1 teaspoon cinnamon 

2 cups hot water 1 teapoon cloves 

1 teaspoon salt 3 cups flour 

1 teaspoon baking-soda 

2 tablespoons lard 1 cup raisins 

Boil sugar, water, lard, salt, cinnamon, cloves, 
and raisins for 5 minutes after they begin to boil, 
when cold add the flour and soda dissolved in 
1 teaspoon of hot water. 

Bake in two loaves forty-five minutes in moder- 
ate oven. It may take a little longer. This 
cake is better if left for eight or ten days as 
it ripens like all fruit cake. 


A Cheap Dessert 

Take 6 bananas, slice them into a deep dish, 
squeeze the juice of half a lemon over them, 
and as much sugar as you like. Stir them gently, 
Place on ice and serve very cold. They are 
good without being put on the ice. 


Watch this column and guess who is in charge. 


JENKINS MEMORIAL FUND 


COMMITTEE 
George S. Porter, Chairman 
John Black Mrs. M. Glynn 

W. Atkinson Charles Cascella 


Bulletin No. 23 


Columbus Lodge No. 120 F. and A. M $10.00 

Mr. John P. Walker 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. G. S. Porter 4.00 

Mr. A. L. Pach 4.00 

A Friend 5,00 

Mr. Samuel Frankenheim 2.50 

Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Stephenson 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. C. T. Hummer 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Hunt 2.00 

Mr. David Simmons 2.00 

Mr. E. A. Hodgson . 1.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Moses Heyman 1.00 

Mr. Anthony Capelli 1.00 

Mr. Albert V. Ballin 1.00 

Mr. B. H. Sharp 1. 00 

Miss Mary R. Wood 1.00 

Mr. George F. Morris. 1.00 

Miss Bertha Bilbee 1.00 

Mr. Walter Throckmorton 1.00 

Mr. W. W. Beadell 1.00 

Mr. Frank E. Mesick i.oo 

Mr. Miles Sweeney 1.00 

Mr. Peter W. Pace 1.00 

Mr. James Carrigan 1.00 

Mrs. Lewondorka 1.00 

Mrs. Mendres 1.00 

Mr. Adolph Kronkenberger 1.00 

Mr. Wallace Cook 1.00 

Mrs. Grace Worcester 1.00 

Mr. A. Steiner 1.00 

Miss Mary Somers 1.00 

Dr. Elmer Barwis 1.00 

Miss Rosa Schmidt 1.00 

Charles E. Quigley 1.00 

John Garland 1.00 

Miss Grace liae 1.00 

Mr. Sylvester J. Fogarty 1.00 

Mrs. Eggert 1.00 

Henry Stengele 1 .00 

Miss Grace Rae 1.00 

Dr. M. H. Williams 1.00 

Miss Ethel Collins '. 50 

Mr. Albert Titus 50 

Mr, Charles Jones 50 

Miss Catherine Smith SO 

Mr. F. W. Meiken 50 

Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Shaw 50 

Miss Mabel Snowden SO 

Mr. William H. Reyman 25 

Thomas Kelly 25 

Charles Stevens 25 

Through Mildred Henemier z.35 

Through Peter Brede 12.50 

Through William Atkinson 9.00 

Through Arthur R. Smith 2.40 

Through Mrs. M. L. Glynn 15.00 

Through George Bedford 1.60 

Through Charles Cascella 9.00 

Through John M. Black 10.70 

Collected By Alfred W. Shaw from pupils 

of the New Jersey School $2.15 

George K. S. Gompers 50 

Roy Hapward 15 

John Dugan 10 

Elton Williams 10 

Joseph Whalen 10 

William Dixon 10 

Philip Hughes 10 

Edward Scheiber 05 

Ernest De Laura 05 

Arthur Greene 05 

Louis Wenzel 05 

Irvin Heberman 05 

John Schmidt - 05 

Panto Danko 05 

Michael Robertiello 05 

Tony Tafro 05 

Michael Morello 05 

Emil Ruegg 05 

Charles McBride 05 

Joseph Pepe . . - 05 

Joseph Pingiatore 05 

Joseph Frederickson 05 

Michael Uhrin 05 

Theodore Giles 05 

Robert Van Sickle 05 

Samuel Brosniak 02 

Charles Miller 02 

D. Pappoanni 02 

Edward Mathemison 02 

John Shimanski 01 

P. Pizzualo 01 


Total to date $138.45 


All contributions will be acknowledged in the- 
Bulletins that follow. 

At the recent convention it was decided to have 
a bronze tablet, leaving Mr. Elmer Hannan the only 
bidder. He offers a i 8" x 25" bronze tablet with 
portrait of Mr. Jenkins and such an amount of let- 
terings to record his praiseworthy deeds for $185.00. 
About $60 will still have to be raised to complete 
the fund and allow a little besides for incidental 
expenses. If there should be a balance after the 
Committee has met all necessary expenses the Asso- 
ciation can decide on what disposition to make of it. 

Believing the time was ripe to go ahead and 
make legal arrangements with the sculptor, I asked 
President Stephenson to give my committee power, 
but he has refused to do so until the fund is com- 
pleted. 

Do not wait to be asked but send on your contri- 
bution as soon as possible. Time is going fast. If 
sixty deaf people in New Jersey contribute $1.00 
each, the Fund will be completed. The same end 
will be reached if twice that number send the Custo- 
dian only 50 cents. 

Dr. Williams, a hearing man, who probably never 
knew Mr. Jenkins was the first to answer the call in 
last month’s Bulletin for 75 one dollar contributors. 

George S. Porter, 
Custodian. 

School for the Deaf, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Mr. Geo. S. Porter, 

Custodian. 

Dear Mr. Porter : — I think we should all make 
extra effort to see the Jenkins Memorial Completed, 
so I am sending you an additional contribution of 
$ 2.00 to double my original contribution. 

Sincerely, 

Alexander L. Pach. 

And the Custodian followed suit and doubled hi& 
own contribution. Who next? 


THE DEAF CHILD 

Like a loose island on the wide expanse. 
Unconscious floating on the fickle sea. 

Herself her all, she lives in privacy ; 

Her waking life as lonely as a trance, 

Doomed to behold the universe dance, 

The vague mute language of the countenance, 

And never hear the music which expounds, 

The solemn step, coy slide, and merry bounds. 

In vain for her I smooth my antic rhyme ; 

She cannot hear it, all her little being 
Concentrated in her solitary seeing — 

What can she know of the beauteous or sublime?" 
And yet, methinks, she looks so calm and good, 
God must be with her in her solitude. 

— Hartley Coleridge. 


A new print shop, which shall be known as 
“The Hollywood Press,” is located at 5532 Holly- 
wood Boulevard, Hollywood, Cal. It is conduct- 
ed by Howard L. Terry who is known from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic as the famous deaf poet. 


The Florida School now has a Model 19 Mer- 
genthaler linotype, while a No. 5 has been in- 
stalled at the Vancouver School. 


GIRLS WANTED 

To learn buff making. Light, easy work, well 
paid under pleasant conditions. Our piece work 
operators earn from $10 to $18 per week; 12*4^ 
an hour while learning. Board and room in pri- 
vate families $5 to $6 per week. Address Mun- 
ning-Loeb Company, Matawan, N. J. 

Of Interest to ALL the Deaf and General Public: 
ASK FOR IT! 

?£j)itj)Itctit 

Circulates Everywhere all the Time 
FIFTY CENTS YEARLY 
Postage Stamps Receivable for all Remittances 

Address the Publisher. JOHN F. O’BRIEN, 

515-17 W. 1 60th St., New York City, 
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PAINTS 

For Every Purpose 

Sold by people who know 
paints with a life-long 
knowledge 

Hooper’s 

Paints 

lb 

8 and 10 So. Warren St. 

TRENTON, N. J. 


Che British Deaf times 

An illustrated monthly magazine — newspaper for 
the Deaf. Edited by Joseph Hepworth. 

LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf 

Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 

Twenty-four page monthly 
Annual subscription — single copies ( prepaid ) 60 
cents. Those who prefer to send a dollar bill will 
be credited with twenty months’ subscription. 

Send a picture post card for specimen copy. 

the British Deaf times, 

25 Windsor Place, Cardiff, England 


HOW WELL ACQUAINTED 
ARE YOU 

WITH THIS STORE? 

Make it your business, if you 
are not fully acquainted, to be- 
come so at an early date. 

Ask your neighbor, if you’re 
a stranger, she’ll tell you how 
good a store this is to shop in, 
how well we protect the in- 
terests of our patrons by not 
only offering as good values as 
it is possible for a good store to 
offer, but, we go beyond this 
and accord you the most liberal 
treatment, as to service, 
courtesy. 

S. P. DUNHAM & CO., 
Trenton, N. J. 


F. S. KATZENBACH 
AND COMPANY 

35 East State Street, 

TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 

♦ 

Hardware, Heaters, 
Ranges, Mantels, 

Grates, Tile Heaters 
and Facings 

f 

Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 
Bicycles 

Bicycle Supplies 


SUBSCRIBE for the SILENT WORKER. 50 Cents a Year $ 


P AC H 

Photographer 



TRINITY BUILDING 
SUITE 2122-2123 

111 BROADWAY 

NEW YORK 


O0 YOUR SHOPPING AT 

Trenton’s most reliable store. 
Dependable merchandise at moderate 
■prices. 

We give and redeem Gold Trading 


Stamps. 



The 

Crossley Machine Company 

(incorporated) 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Pottery, Tile, Electrical, Porcelain and Clay 
Washing Machinery 

Machinery for Filtering, Grinding, Mixing 
and Forming Clay 

TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 

DO YOU KNOW 

HOTTEL 

Sells the best $ 1.50 and $2.00 Derby in 
the city, also a full line of fine Hats 
College Caps, &c. 

33 East State St., Trenton, N. J. 

NEW JERSEY 

fiistory and Genealogy 

A SPECIALTY 

TKAVKK’S HOOK STOKE The Capital Stationery 

s BROAD ST. 15 N. Warren St. 


Gifts of Utility 

Sold in Trenton at the 

Capital Gift Shop 



Self ’Filling 

Fountain Pen 


Martin C. Ribsam 

Flowers, Seeds and Poultry 
Supplies 

BROAD AND FRONT STS., 
Phone 210 TRENTON, N. J. 

Ashmore and Blackwell, 

Dealers in 

Fish, Game and Oysters 

35 East Front St., Washington Market 
TRENTON, N. J 


STOLL'S 




SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 

AND AMUSEMENTS 


30 East State St., Trenton, N. J. 


Compliments of 

WILSON and STOKES 
Lumber Co. 

Bell Phone 3620 Inter State Phone 147 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Go to. 

WM. CONVERY A SONS 

1*9 North Hroad St., 

and see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpets in this city. 
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SYSTEM IN THE SCHOOL 


THE UNDERWOOD LANTERN SLIDE 


The pictures are 
large and can be 
seen at one time by 
everyone in the 
room. 


"There ought to be a 
stereopticon in every 
public schooP’-Charles 
W. Eliot, President 
Emeritus, Harvard 
University. / 


Underwood Method 
of Visual Instruction 


Cm triiijj authoritatively edited and arranged form a com' 

ereopticon Lantern Slides comprised in ‘'THE WORLD VISUALIZED” furnishing just the right kind 
iified, systematicailv indexed and filed, and with complete explanatory notes, was prepared under the 
sperts headed by FRANK M. McMURRY Ph. D., Teachers College, Columbia University— the whole 
of inestimable educational value. Moreover, the fact that the attention of every member of the class 
x at the same time is of the ereatest importance in the modern schoolroom when so much instruction 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


417 Fifth Avenue 




STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

Melvin A. Rice Edgar H. Sturtevant 

John P. Murray John C. VanDyke 

D. Stewart Craven Thos. W. Synnott 
Ernest R. Ackerman Roiiert L. Cox 

Officers of the Board 

Melvin A. Rice President 

John C. VanDyke Vice-President 

Calvin N. Kendali Secretary 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

CALVIN N. KENDALL. 


TERMS OF ADMISSION 

T HE New Jersey School for the Deaf, estab- 
lished by act approved March 31st, 1882, offers 
its advantages on the following conditions : 
The candidate must be a resident of the State, not 
less than six years nor more than twenty-one years 
of age, deaf, and of sufficient physicial health and in- 
tellectual capacity to profit by the instruction afforded. 
The person making application for the admission of 
a child as a pupil is required to fill out a blank form, 
furnished for the purpose, giving necessary informa- 
tion in regard to the case. The application must be 
accompanied by a certificate from a county judge or 
county clerk of the county, or the chosen freeholder 
or township clerk of the township, or a mayor of the 
city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate 
from two freeholders of the county. These certifi- 
cates are printed on the same sheet with the forms of 
application, and are accompanied by full directions 
for filling them out. Blank forms of application and 
any desired information in regard to the school may 
be obtained by writing to the following address, 

ALVIN E. POPE, Superintendent, 

School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 


OFFICERS 


ALVIN E. POPE, M.A., 

Superintendent 

ir 

WILLIAM G. NEWCOMB, 
Store-keeper 

EMILY B. BURK, 
Book-keeper 

GEORGE K. S. GOMPBRS, 
Military Instructor and Supervisor 

ANNIE M. FITZPATRICK, 
Assistant Supervisor 

MATHILDE E. CORNELIUS, 
Supervisor of Girls and of Main Building 

MARY I. KOEHLER, 

Cooking Instructor and Supervisor 

ELMER BARWIS, M.D., 
Attending Physician 

BURR W. MacFARLAND, M.D., 
Oculist 

LE ROY W. FARLEY, D.D.S., 
Dentist 

NELL M. BERGEN, R.N., 
Nurse and Dietitian 

CHARLES McLAUGHLIN, 
Engineer 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT 


JOHN P. WALKER, M.A Principal 

TEACHERS 

B. HOWARD SHARP 
MARY D. TILSON 
MARY R. WOOD 
ELIZABETH HALL 
LILLIAN A. BRIAN • - . . . 

HELEN TTAVER KANE 
JULIA HARMON CORY 
FRANCES H. PORTER 
AMY M. HALES 
ALICE C. MACKIE 
ELIZABETH L. FOLEY 
LILLIAN W. DOWNS 
EMILY M. HARRIS 
ROSAMOND WRIGHT 
DOROTHY WRTGLEY 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


Instructors 

George S. Porter Printing and Engraving 

Wm. D. Hunt. . .Assist. Instructor in Wood- working 

Charles Throckmorton Shoemaking 

Burtus E. Carson Baking 

Bertha Bilbee Dressmaking 

Mrs. E. Markley Dressmaking 

Miriam M. Stevenson Millinery and Embroidery 

Catherine Smyth Tailoring and Repairing 



